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LITERARY SPYING. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


OW and then, in portraits of persons unknown to 
us, we catch a certain impression, or, rather, con- 
viction of reality: where no comparison with 
the seen face is possible, the counterfeit gives 
testimony which can never be disproved, nor 
It must be “like,” we say; we feel that we 

know so much, though we have no argument to offer. This 
applies particularly to portraits by mechanical process, such as 
photographs, or old daguerreotypes. The same very singular 
witness is often borne by a book. It is not a game of mere 
inferences: the book’s secret, rather, is fired at us like a pistol 
shot. We see as inerrably as the Recording Angel into the 
author’s interior. The metaphysical data are so direct and au- 
thentic, that the page, like the picture, stands up and blurts 
out: J am true. A trained reviewer, if he be worth his salt, 
must often, perhaps even almost always, be able to tell how 
much heart’s blood went into his author’s ink. Many of our 
classic writers give interlinear revelations of themselves: in a 
few of them, the revelations are practically continual. In essays, 
or in poems, the undertone of consciousness is readily recog- 
nized, whether the “I’s”’ be present or absent. But it is never 
quite so easy to be sure at what point little David Copperfield 
is Charles Dickens, or little Maggie Tulliver Marian Evans. 
Yet stories are certainly the best hunting-ground for the pack 
of nosing book-hounds, and only second to stories are drama 
and dramatic episode. 
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As a not too hackneyed example of a bit of modern mor- 
ganatic autobiography (if the expression may be permitted! } 
take an inconspicuous passage in Loss and Gain. Newman's 
hero, an undergraduate convert, is leaving a then all-Anglican 
Oxford forever. It is about eight o’clock of an autumn morn- 
ing, full of frost and mist; the young man is alone; and he 
crosses from Magdalen College into Rose Lane, and the wide 
stretches of Christ Church meadow. 


He walked steadily down to the junction of the Cherwell 
with the Isis: he then turned back. What thonghts came 
upon him for the last time? There was no one to see him, he 
threw his arms round the willows so dear to him, and kissed 
them; he tore off some of their black leaves and put them in 
his bosom. ‘‘I am like Undine,’’ he said, ‘‘ killing with a 
kiss. No one cares for me; scarce a person knows me.”’ 
He neared the Long Walk again. Suddenly looking obliquely 
into it, he saw a cap and gown. He looked anxiously : it was 
Jennings. . . . Hestood behind a large elm, and let him 
pass ; then he set off again at a quick pace. When he had 
got some way, he ventured toturn his head around, and he 
saw Jennings at the moment, by that sort of fatality or sym- 
pathy which is so common, turning round towards him. He 
hurried on, and soon found himself again at his inn. 


This little excerpt, so suspiciously like a transcript from 
real life, arrests one, although Reding is not Newman, nor the 
characters in the story identical with any of Newman’s fellow- 
Oxonians. No don ever cherished a more romantic feeling 
towards his University than he who could playfully depreciate 
another for being ‘“‘ under no monastic vow to Oxford, to love 
it and be true to it for life’; and none could have written 
more spontaneously of Reding’s sudden impassioned farewell to 
the trees, than the man of force and will and overpowering 
tendernesses, who had torn his own bleeding heart from them 
and from all else, because he “loved Truth better than many 
dear friends.” A sort of cumulative evidence plays upon the 
page as we lay it down. What if no imaginary collegian, no 
Early .Victorian sentimentalist of twenty, thrust, at parting, 
those dying leaves into his breast? What if it were—nay, it 
must have been; cries the committed guesser—the great John 
Henry Newman? 
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Something to supplement and match this imputation is to 
be found in Mr. Chesterton’s glowing monograph on Robert 
Browning, published a couple of years since. He, too, has done 
a little masterful collecting of evidence, while dealing with a 
well-known later poem. 


Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau explains the psychological 
meaning of all his ruthless and unscrupulous activities, by 
comparing them to the impulse which has just led him, even 
in the act of talking, to draw a. black line on the blotting- 
paper, exactly so as to connect two separate blots which were 
already there. This queer example is selected as the best 
possible instance of a certain fundamental restlessness and 
desire to add a touch to things, in the spirit of man. I have 
no doubt whatever that Browning thought of the idea after 
doing the thing himself and sat in a philosophical trance, 
staring at a piece of inked blotting paper, conscious that at 
that moment, and in that insignificant act, some immemorial 
monster of the mind, nameless from the beginning of the 
world, had risen to the surface of the spiritual sea. 


Again, a final instance may serve to illustrate the indeliber- 
ate hint of a writer and the prevenient feeling, meeting it much 
more than half way, of his predestined reader. A short while 
ago appeared a particularly clever and sensitive sketch in one 
of the Catholic English magazines; it was written evidently by 
a young Englishman, though under a foreign pen-name, and it 
contained one chapter which bore this perfectly recognizable 
stamp of personal experience. It depicts a scene of to-day 
among the cafés of Montmatre. 


Hugh was in a curious mood, which he knew well, and in 
which he could have entered with equal ease into church or 
Moulin Rouge. . . . Hepushed open the shutter doors 
of a tiny ‘‘Eden,’’ and went in. . . . The audience had 
emerged from the awful pall of dulness which overhangs at 
first even a French music hall, and which is due to the in- 
comparable fatuity of the programme, . . . and was now 
at the mercy of whatever emotion the actors hung out to 
them. . . . Quite unexpectedly the place became full of 
a subdued sound, booming in everybody’s ears. It was mid- 
night: and the bell of the Sacré Cceur was chiming Christ- 
mas Day. On the stage, a farce had just reached the inev- 
itable situation in which the heroine exclaims: ‘‘ Malheur / 
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c’est mon mari: sauve-tot vite, mats vite /’’ But at the stroke 
of the bell the farce broke off, and {an elderly actress of 
ample proportions] advanced, hands clasped, eyes raised and 
shining, and in a strong voice sang France’s hymn of Christ- 
mas midnight: 


** Minuit, Chrétiens! c'est l’heure solennelle 
Ou lL’ Homme-Dieu descendit parmi nous.’’ 


The audience took it up frantically. Eyes streamed with 
tears at the sacred names; some women fell on their knees, 
and a few men did the same; others drank hard; one or two 
chuckled odiously. Hugh leaped to his feet, thrust aside the 
astonished gendarme, and fled. . . . A tempest of horror 
swept him up the last and steepest slope of Montmartre. 
He made straight for the terrace surrounding the huge 
church. There for some moments he stood, utterly incapable 
of mastering his loathing for that roomful of rotting souls 
which he had just.left, . . . with its reek of wine and 
smoke, and its almost perceptible odor of spiritual death. 


Now what is there in the relation of certain incidents, major 


or minor, which gives forth, so to speak, a sudden unexplain- 
able aroma of the confessional? This little interlude, as we be- 
gan by saying, looked and sounded like fact, the fact which in 
its extreme Frenchiness was far too imaginative to pass for 
fiction; and as conditions permitted inquiry, inquiry was duly 
made. Yes, the thing had actually happened, and before the 
spectator who was the author. Once more, a case of self-dis- 
covery, approving itself, and dealing out delicate compliments 
to the men and women sympathetic enough to catch at it. 
For here, as elsewhere, sympathy, if only abstinent and in- 
curious, is knowledge. It would almost seem, in a world where 
the foolish are always eager to detect past events and real 
characters in narrative literature, that he who once guesses 
right, on all such debatable borderlands, would also be one 
who can hardly guess wrong. Many analogous instances must 
occur to thoughtful lovers of books, besides the three cited 
here at random. But these three may serve to suggest the 
singular interest of the fine art of spying, to innocent casuists 
in want of employment. 





LISHEEN; OR, THE TEST OF THE SPIRITS.* 
BY CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ My New Curate” ; ‘‘ Luke Delmege" ; ‘‘ Glenanaar,” ete. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


eens N the snug, well-appointed drawing-room of a hand- 
= some villa outside Dublin, a small but very select 
party of Dublin fashionables was gathered at the 
close of a cold evening early in the March of 
this year. The lawn in front sloped down to the 
sea; and on a summer evening the view across Dublin Bay, 
down along the coast, to where Bray Head juts out and frames 
the picture. in green and gold, would be almost unrivalled. 
This evening, with the cold east wind blowing back to the 
shore the plumes of smoke from cross-Channel steamers, the 
lawn looked gray and sad in the growing twilight; but in the 
large bay-window that jutted over the basement in the villa, 
there was a pretty picture that lent a little light and beauty 
to the scene. A fair, tall woman in evening dress was turning 
over the pages of an album or pictorial story-book for the de- 
lectation of a little boy, whose yellow ringlets ran over his 
dark blue velvet dress, and hid the broad collar of fine lace 
that covered his shoulders and breast. The child looked in- 
tensely pleased with the amusement. The lady looked tired 
and weary. But suddenly that aspect of sadness disappeared, 
and she appeared to make a violent effort at the transforma- 
tion, for she drew herself up to her full height, smiled softly, 
and gently toyed with her rings, when a gentleman came for- 
ward, spoke a few pleasant words, drew the boy gently aside, 
and pulled down the blinds, against which instantly shone the 
soft ruby light from the chandelier inside. 
* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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It was the evil quarter-hour before dinner—the Zass gelida 
of that daily holocaust of society, when the guests are frozen 
by first introductions or limited acquaintance; when the host- 
ess is frozen by frightful anticipations of spoiled viands, kitchen 
catastrophes, yawning intervals between courses, and all the 
other dread possibilities of the dinner-table; when the waiters 
are frozen into frigid icicles of propriety and decorum; and, 
probably, the only warm person under the roof is the ‘cook. 
Mabel Outram, who had just returned from the darkness and 
screened lights of the window, where she could toy with a 
boy’s curls and forget herself, now put on her stage appear- 
ance before the footlights, and looked cold and dignified as the 
rest, which coldness did not in the least degree thaw out even 
when she knew she was an object of admiration; and had over- 
heard a little prim old lady, who had been watching her 
through a tortoise-shell pince-nez, whisper: 


“A daughter of the gods, ‘divinely fair.” 


And cold and slimy as a coiled snake was Ralph Outram, 
as he leaned against the marble mantelpiece and listened cyni- 
cally to the dreary platitudes of a certain Professor of Ethnol- 
ogy, who was pouring into his ears a lot of information about 
the very India from which Outram had so lately come. He 
listened with lifted eyebrows and scornful lips to the bookish 
learning of the amiable, but tiresome pedant; and when the 
latter, tapping him confidentially on his coat sleeve, asked: 

“But you will clear up one point for me, on ethnological 
grounds only—not on historical, or theological, or philosophical 
grounds, but on ethnological—because really there is no science 
worth speaking of in the end, but ethnology—what is this | 
was going to ask? Oh, yes; the ethnological explanation of 
the very singular fact that a handful of men, say fifty thousand 
at most, can keep down, subdue, and control some hundreds 
of millions of, what I am led by my rather extensive reading 
to believe, the most intelligent and highly-cultured races on 
the earth?” 

Outram looked his questioner all over, pulled his red, brist- 
ling moustache, and answered sententiously and with pauses 
between the words: 

“The whip—and—the—sop! ” 
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““Who—what ?”’ said the Professor, staring at him. 

“ The whip—and—the—sop!” repeated Outram, with slower 
and more prolonged pauses. 

“TI don’t quite understand, my dear friend,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ You military men have the advantage of us literary 
folk, in that you can express yourselves laconically and, if I 
may use the expression, emphatically. The whip—and—the— 
sop? I never heard of such things, and I feel sure I have 
read every book that was ever written about India.” 

“You won’t find these things in books,” said Outram. 

“Where then?” asked'the Professor. 

“In real life,” answered Outram, ‘‘of which books are but 
a fallacious and lying presentment. India is governed,” he con- 
tinued, as the Professor was about to make a strong protest, 
“by two things—the shades of Hastings, Clive, Gough, Have- 
lock, and others; and is held down, strapped down,” he said 
with vivacity, ‘‘ by the whip—and the sop. The sop is held in 
the left hand, and is extended to those who are worth it. The 
whip is held in the ‘right hand behind the back—thus, and they 
who won’t accept the sop, must accept the whip; and it is 
the less pleasant of the two.” 

“Dear, dear, you surprise me very much,” said the mysti- 
fied Professor, “‘I must take note of this. It is most interest- 
ing. The whip—and—the—sop. The whip in the left hand to 
be extended first; and whosoever does not take the whip, must 
swallow the sop. Most interesting from an ethnol—” 

But just then the amiable Professor had to be recalled to 
social duties; and, as he passed into the dining-room, his part- 
ner was much embarrassed by hearing him murmur: 

“The whip and the sop! The whip—and—the—sop! Dear 
me! Strange I never heard of such things before!” 

Mabel and Outram were the guests of the evening; and 
occupied the place of honor next the host and hostess; and the 
dinner drew wearily along. It was broken for Mabel by three 
events. The first was that she was asked more than once by 
the little amiable old lady of the tortoise-shell pince-nez, who 
had flattered her with such consummate subtlety in the draw- 
ing-room, whether she did not admire very much a spray of 
lilies of the valley, which sparkled across the delicate back- 
ground of aclump of maiden-hair ferns; and a magnificent 
bunch of chrysanthemums, a name which the old lady feigned 
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several times to forget, although lost in admiration of the su- 
perb browns and coral reds of the winter flower. The second 
was a startling statement made by a young lady that she had 
a pet poodle that would easily fit into, and be decidedly com- 
fortable in one of the ruby finger glasses on the table. The 
third was an animated discussion that was going on at the fur- 
ther end of the table, within the circle dominated by the host- 
ess, and limited to Outram and the Professor. 

The latter had never got over his surprise at the naive ex- 
planation of British supremacy in India that had been given by 
Outram; and, as he reflected during the pauses of the dinner 
courses, he became convinced that either Outram, like many 
other Anglo-Indians of whom he had heard, was profoundly 
ignorant of the bearings of the vast question propounded by 
himself, or else was deliberately mocking him. This last idea 
gradually became a certainty, as he observed the cynical man- 
ner in which Outram seemed to treat every question, social or 
otherwise, that came up for discussion at table; and being a 
man of profound erudition, and enjoying a European reputa- 
tion, he was much annoyed at the contemptuous flippancy of 
this officer. He had a swift revenge. 

A young girl, questioning Outram about Hindoo life and 
manners, hinted her idea that the Brahmins were a class of 
rare holiness of life and detachment from all earthly things. 
This was quite enough to awaken all the angry contempt of 
Outram for subject races of any kind. 

“There is no measuring the depths of ignorance,” he said, 
“that exist among all Europeans on this subject. Books are 
written that deserve’only to be burned by the common hang- 
man. You will see articles in the Fortnightly and Nineteenth 
Century that should not be written by a clerk in a London 
counting-house. Brahmins pious? Brahmins disinterested ? We 
will soon hear that a Jew hath a conscience; or that a Fakir 
is clean.” 

The Professor was gently toying with his dessert fork; and 
he looked up with a smile of bland satisfaction mantling his 
rosy face, framed in silver white whiskers. 

“T fear,’’ he said, as if about to answer some foolish ques- 
tion put by a beardless undergraduate, ‘‘that Mr. Outram is 
too sweeping in his observations. There are distinctions in this 
matter asin all things else. There is, of course, a certain class 
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of low-caste Brahmins—the Brahmin Sowkar, or the Marwar- 
ree—a kind of priestly Shylocks, usurious and exacting. But, 
then, there is also the Chitpawan or Konkanee Brahmin, who 
have given us in India leading lights in every department of 
social and political life.” 

And the Professor laid down his fork and looked around, 
as if he would ask: Is there any other point on which you 
would desire to be enlightened ? 

Outram scowled at him with all the contempt of an ancient 
expert for a young amateur; and he asked in a chilling way: 

“The Professor has been in India, I presume?” 

“‘Oh, no, not at all”; said the Professor. The admission 
generally brings a blush of inferiority with it; but not with 
the Professor. “It is a pleasure in store—a pleasure in store!” 

“But I have,” said Outram with significance. ‘I have only 
just returned from fifteen years’ service in every part of India, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.”’ 

“And it was I,” said the Professor with modest assurance, 
“who wrote the article on ‘The Brahmins’ for the Zucyclo- 
pedia Indica.” 

It was a triumph. Every one felt it. The sympathy of 
the entire table was with the learned Professor. Mabel was 
listening with a little embarrassment, but much interest. 

“And do you hold, sir,’’ said Outram icily, ‘that you can 
gather more information about a people or a race from books 
—I presume you read a good deal on the subject?” 

“T had to consult no less than three hundred and twenty- 
seven authors,” said the Professor, “and to employ two aman- 
uenses, in order to expedite the work.” 

“A great cry and little wool,’ said Outram offensively. 
“And do you still think that the reading of books can give as 
close an insight into the habits of a people as direct inter- 
course and observation?” 

“Certainly,” said the amiable Professor, not at all heeding 
the insult, ‘‘ certainly, my dear sir. Is it not clear that the 
unprejudiced observation of many persons, who have taken 
their ideas either from personal experience or the foresight of 
others, should’ count more for truth than the observations of 
one man, who possibly—I do not say it applies to you—pos- 
sibly, may have been unable to divest himself of the prejudices 
of an official ?”’ 
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It sounded reasonable to all but Outram. He answered 
again sharply: 

“‘I have seen certain things and can testify to them. You 
have never seen them and cannot testify. Which is the more 
likely to have grasped the truth?” 

“Certainly I who have not seen these things,” said the 
Professor. 

“I think we shall leave the gentlemen to discuss these 
questions over their cigars,” said the hostess rising. ‘They 
are too deep for us poor women!” 

And with that sad confession of inferiority, the ladies swept 
from the dining-room. 

When, after some little time, the gentlemen rejoined then, 
it was quite clear there was not only an armistice, but a posi- 
tive alliance, between the Professor and his antagonist. Nay, 
the Professor had become enthusiastic about Outram; and had 
scribbled over half a note-book with learned jottings for future 
reference. Blessed cigars! Blessed Lady Nicotine! How could 
any one, least of all a king, have written against thee, thou 
peacemaker amongst men? 

‘*We mustn’t,” said the Professor, as he sat comfortably 
upon a sofa, propped with pillows, and held his tea in his left 
hand, whilst he waved his right hand gently, “we mustn't 
again introduce learned ethnological discussions amongst ladies; 
but my friend, Mr. Outram, has been just telling us a story— 
an experience of Indian life—which will bear repetition and be 
not quite out of place in a drawing-room. Ahem!” 

Outram drew his red eyebrows together in a kind of scowl, 
but instantly recovered himself, and toying with a teaspoon, he 
said: 

“The Professor is too kind. I fear the story is not quite 
so interesting as his benevolence would lead you to suppose!” 

“Let us be judges of that, Mr. Outram,” said his hostess. 
“It will have the merit of novelty to us all, except, of course, 
Mrs. Outram.” 

“Don’t except me, please,” said Mabel. “I do not recol- 
lect any incident in Mr. Outram’s Indian life that would merit 
the Professor’s encomiums.” 

There was a note—a slight note of sarcasm here; and Out- 
ram winced under it. But he threw the feeling aside. gaily. 

“Quite true. I did not deem it sufficiently interesting to 
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speak of it before. It was a remark of Professor Masson’s that 
elicited it. If the narrative has a leaden ring in it, blame the 
Professor, not me.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, as if pondering over the 
incident. Then he said: 

“It occurred in the Mahratta country, during one of those. 
periods of famine that recur so frequently in India. The Mah- ° 
rattas are a fierce, warlike tribe, with whom we have had some 
trouble—”’ 

“T beg pardon,” said the Professor, forgetting himself for 
a moment. ‘‘ Did you say the Mahrattas were—? I beg par- 
don! Yes, yes; you are quite right.” 

A young lady, during the awkward pause, was heard mur- 
muring: 

“Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father, evil-starred.” 

“Well,” continued Outram, ‘the Mahrattas, as I was say- 
ing, are a fierce, warlike tribe. There would be no finer class 
of men in India than the ‘Desh’ Mahrattas, were it not for 
those vile Brahmins, who would corrupt the unfallen angels. 
But they are superstitious, believe in the existence of gods and 
all that kind of thing. And, as a result, they are sometimes 
cruel. Well, during one of those periodical famines, when the 
people were dying like flies, one poor woman of high caste 
happened to be among the victims, and she left behind her a 
little child, a girl, then not more than three or four years old. 
There were no other relatives; and one of these vile Brahmin 
priests suggested that the anger of a certain female divinity 
should be propitiated by the sacrifice of this child. They did 
not put the child to death, they feared British vengeance and 
justice. They simply exposed the child at the foot of a hide- 
ous, beastly, vulgar image of this amiable goddess. What they 
expected was obvious. Not that Siva or any other piece of 
wood-work would destroy the child; but that a panther or a 
tiger would stray that way, and do the work of sacrifice. 

“A good Mussulman, however, like the Samaritan of old, 
passed that way; and, although he ran a fearful risk, he res- 
cued the child, and kept her in hiding for some time. To 
throw the wretched fanatics off the track, he had a few lambs’ 
or kidlings’ bones scattered about the place. After some years 
he took back the child, and kept her in his own house. But 
he had no sooner done so, than a fierce storm arose. Ques- 
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tions were asked that could not be answered; inquiries were 
made that could not be shelved; and in the end, the good 
man was subjected to such obloquy and calumny, that he de. 
termined to part with the girl, although she had become as 
dear to him as a daughter. People at home, who read books” 
—here Outram glanced at the Professor—‘‘ are at liberty to 
form their own crude opinions about foreign races; but I tell 
you”’—here Outram’s voice became so fierce and hoarse that 
the ladies started—‘“that it needs experience of those con- 
quered and half-savage tribes to understand their devilish ma- 
chinations. Fortunately, like your good Irish here, they hiss 
and spit at each other; and would sell their fathers for a 
rupee; and this alone makes their subjection easy. 

“Well,” he continued more calmly, as if he were freeing 
himself from all personal interest in the matter, ‘‘it then be- 
came a question where Ballajee Chitnees could send his adopted 
child, whom he had called Satara. At length he sent her far 
up the country to a fellow-Mussulman, reputed pious and hon- 
orable; but even there vengeance, Brahminical vengeance, fol- 
lowed the girl; and, after some months, her new protector was 
glad to part with her to a certain British official, who, as he 
knew well, snapped his fingers at the whole tribe of Brahmins 
and Mohammedans. 

“Under his protection she grew up, a tall, thin girl, with 
soft black eyes, lustreless unless when excited, and then, by all 
the gods of India, you never saw such sheet-lightning as that 
which shot and played beneath that girl’s forehead.” 

He stopped a moment as if conjuring up that figure. He 
did not notice his wife’s eyes fixed steadily upon him with 
awakened curiosity. 

“I forgot to say,” he continued, “that she had not a baubee 
in the way of money; but there was found in her garments a 
ting, a strange intaglio, resembling those single eyes in triangles 
which sometimes represent the Trinity in Christian countries. 
The eye was cut deep into a kind of opalesque stone, and the 
latter was ringed in solid gold in the shape of a cobra. This 
does not sound very strange. What is strange is, that in the 
light the stone was a dead, dull, pearly thing; but in the dark 
it seemed to flame and smoke just as phosphorus does. And 
there was a strange and ominous similarity between the flames 
of that intaglio and those which shot across that girl’s eyes 
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when she grew excited. Whether the ring was of value in a 
lapidary’s eyes I cannot say. Some would think the stone val- 
uable in itself; some thought it valueless. But it was a talis- 
man reputed to have the power of warding off death from the 
wearer.” 

“But, my dear sir,” interrupted the Professor, ‘ that’s quite 
impossible—superstitious, you know! Mere relics of paganism. 
I wrote an article on amulets many years ago for the Eucyc/lo- 
pedia Britannica—the gist of which was that these things were 
all right for the Middle Ages—Holy Grails, Lady of Shalott, 
Magic Mirrors, etc.; but they are completely out of place in 
the nineteenth century.” 

“Do you think so?” drawled Outram. ‘‘ There is one wise 
saw, Professor, I would recommend for your consideration: 


“*There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio’— 


“You know the rest. Any one who has been in the East, and 
has not merely read of it, will tell you that Europeans had 
better restrain their expressions of omniscience when dealing 
with these questions. At any rate, I can testify that more 


than once I escaped a sudden death whilst wearing that ring. 
Call it coincidence, if you please, I think it was more.” 

“But the story, the story, Mr. Outram,”’ exclaimed the la- 
dies. ‘‘ What became of Satara?” 

“Oh, Satara! Well, she grew up rapidly under her British 
protector and developed extraordinary powers. She could do 
what she pleased with her wonderful hands—string beads and 
corals, arranging colors in a way that would make Europeans 
despair; she could carve metals in a kind of rvepoussé work that 
was a miracle to behold; she could cut intaglios and raise 
cameos on all kinds of stone; and shape and polish alabaster 
and other vases until they shone like precious stones. And she 
interwove with all her work a kind of symbolism, never allow- 
ing the smallest thing to pass from her hands without some 
mute lesson or warning conveyed in a sign, sometimes almost 
imperceptible, but always clear to the initiated. Where she 
learned that symbolism no one could tell. Probably in the 
mountains under Poojarees or Tibetan Lamas, who had strayed 
across the frontier, and who seem to know all that is worth 
knowing about the other world. 
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‘Well, things went on in this way for some years. Vari- 
ous attempts were made to kidnap the girl; but she was safe 
under the English flag. Then a strange thing occurred. Un. 
known to himself, Satara had contracted a very strong afiec. 
tion for her protector; and one day, in a fit of jealousy, she 
upbraided him in terrible language for some imagined slight, 
He resented it, and turned her from the house. Then he re- 
lented and brought her back. She used to hang around his 
room, chanting strange poems in her native dialect: 

‘** What has a slave done to anger the Son of the Priests 
of the Sun? All night long have I lain flat on my face on 
my bed; and there was no one to give me food or drink, 
Who was the Mighty One that saved me from the anger of 
Sira and the teeth of the serpent of the desert? Who was 
raised up by the full speech of the gods to be my father; and 
who hath taken the place of Medudu my brother? And shall 
I be cast away from before the face of my Lord; and never 
more break his bread and wait upon him?’ 

“This was all very well; but again the same awful jealousy 
broke out, and again she was dismissed. 

“The third time she came again, purring and fawning around 
him like a wild cat; and again he drove her forth. She went 
away meekly, having first deposited the ring on his dressing- 
table, with a few kind words of farewell. But next morning 
when he awoke he found himself all coated as with silver. He 
was a leper from head to heel.” 

The Jadies cowered together and uttered little shrieks. But 
Outram went on: 

‘‘He came down to Madras, where I met him. For six 
months the doctors were dosing him with all kinds of medicine; 
and at last he was partially cured. Some fakirs offered to cure 
him wholly by incantations; but he would have none of them. 
When I was coming home he gave me the magic ring.” 

‘‘Where is it? Show it to us! ’’ exclaimed the company. 

“Not now, not now!” he said. ‘“‘My wife—” 

Here for the first time he glanced towards Mabel. White 
as alabaster, she lay back on the pillows of the sofa in a swoon 
that seemed like death. 





LISHEEN 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEW OVERSEER, 


Hugh Hamberton and his ward had accompanied the mourn- 
ful procession from Lisheen as far as the main road, when, on 
a sudden thought, the former wheeled round his horse, and 
both rode back to the farmyard. The old people !were still 
sitting disconsolate on the wreck of their little household fur- 
niture, and Hamberton approached them with a proposal to 
come over and settle down near’ Brandon Hall. 

“You cannot stay here,” he said kindly, ‘‘there is no shel- 
ter for you. Come with me, and I shall put you in a new 
cottage and get work for you.” 

They thanked him; but no! 

“Here I was born, and here my father and mother lived 
before me,” said the old woman. ‘“ An’ here I was married, 
and my children first saw the light. I cannot lave it now till 
I lave it for the last time.” 

“But you have no shelter, no house room,” pleaded Ham- 
berton. “You cannot remain here to perish with cold and 
hunger.” 

“No matter,” was the reply. ‘‘God is good! We’ll make 
a little bed for ourselves in the cowhouse or barn.” 

“But that will be illegal possession, and you can be arrested,” 
said Hamberton, his British ideas of the supremacy of the law 
tising above every other consideration. 

““So much the better,” said the old woman, “ we can then 
go and jine our poor children, and be all together again.” 

Disappointed, and almost angry at such stubbornness, Ham- 
berton was about to leave the yard, when he saw the solitary 
figure of Maxwell bent together in the growing dusk. He rode 
over and tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 

“Come, my man,” he said, ‘‘you have no business here 
any longer.” 

Maxwell arose. His face was so drawn and pallid from suf- 
fering that Hamberton hardly knew him. 

“Yes; thank you very much. I will go,” Maxwell said. 

“Then we'll ride over and send a trap for you,” said Ham- 
berton. 
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“No, no; I shall walk,” said Maxwell. ‘It is only a matter 
of a few hours.” 

‘*But you look weak and suffering,” said Claire Moulton. 
**We’ll send the trap, and you can be with us sooner than if 
you walked.” 

“No, no; thank you ever so much,” he said. ‘‘ The truth 
is, I am anxious to get away from this place as speedily as pos. 
sible.” 

“Very good, then,” said Hamberton. ‘‘ We shall ride over 
and make things ready for you. Go straight to Donegan’s cot- 
tage. Donegan! You’ll remember?” ; 

‘“Yes, thank you. I shall be there between eight and nine 
o’clock.” 

And Hamberton and his ward rode away. 

Maxwell looked around the wretched place and picked out 
of the cottage debris his little valise, now much dilapidated. 
He went slowly across the yard and accosted the desolate old 
people. 

“T’m going away,” he said humbly, “perhaps forever. I 
cannot leave your hospitable house without thanking you for 
all your goodness and kindness to me while I was with you.” 

‘*And the devil’s own bad return you made,” said the old 
man turning away. 

“You do not understand. Some day I will explain; and all 
will be cleared up,” said Maxwell. 

“Tt will,” said the old man bitterly. ‘‘It will be cleared up 
that we kep’ a rogue and a thraitor under our roof.” 

‘*Asy now, asy, Owen,” said his good wife. ‘‘ Shure, how 
do we know? In any case, it was for the love of God we tuk 
you in, an’ kep’ you. An’ ’tis for the love of the same God 
we forgive you, if you have done anythin’ agin us.” 

“‘Then, you'll say good-bye?” he said, holding out his hand. 

With the old instinct, the poor woman wiped her clammy 
hand on her check apron, and put it in his palm. 

“‘Say ‘God bless you!’ also,” he asked. 

““Yes; good-bye, and: God bless you!” said the pious old 
woman. “ Sure, a prayer like that can harrum no wan!” 

“God will reward you!” he said, turning mournfully away. 

It was a long and weary road that led to the village of 
Cahercon, nestling under the mighty shadow of Brandon Hill, 
and touching the hem of the mighty ocean in the recesses of 


’ 
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Brandon Bay. He had hardly gone a mile from Lisheen, when 
the hills sloped up precipitously, and he saw he had to make 
his way through a mountain pass or gorge that shelved up- 
wards and upwards, until it touched the summit, and then sloped 
down to the valleys through which the river makes its way 
to the sea. It was a lonely walk. The moment he entered the 
gorge, nothing could be seen but the blue stars glinting softly 
down, all their vast splendors shorn away by distance, until 
they became but points of light in the illimitable blackness of 
space. 

He was hungry and weak and melancholy; and it is these 
things that make men meditative. And Maxwell’s thoughts ran 
back to the problem he had suggested to himself so many years 
ago in Trinity; and, looking down on the past few months he 
had spent there in that lonely valley, and looking up at the 
heavens, so solemn, so sad, so silent, he heard himself mutter- 
ing: Yes, 

‘*We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”’ 


And the thought came uppermost: Would it not be as well, 
here and now, in this remote mountain valley, to lie down and 
seek the rest that is eternal? For old sayings, old songs, old 
utterances came upwards, and he thought: 


‘‘And if there be no meeting past the grave; 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis vast; 
Be not atraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth his beloved sleep, 
And if an endless sleep he wills—so best.” 


I suppose then, he considered, I should now turn aside from 
the road, and lie down on the wet bracken or furze there in 
some mountain cavity, where the eyes of man seldom rest; and 
suppose that, in a few days or weeks, some shepherd’s dog 
‘should find me. There would be an inquest; and the verdict: 
“Tramp, died from hunger and exposure. Name unknown. 
Supposed deserter, etc.” And then all would be over. No 
more problems; no more speculations. Absorbed in the Infin- 
ite like all the many millions before and after me. That is all, 

It was but a fancy, a dream occasioned by hunger. But he 


shook it aside as a cowardly suggestion; and had he not a mis. 
VOL, LXXXV.—38 
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sion, growing every day more interesting and absorbing, as he 
mixed more freely with his fellow-beings? He turned aside 
where a laborer’s cottage fronted the road, across which the 
ruddy light from the fireplace streamed. The family were at 
their frugal supper. Bareheaded the father sat at the head of 
the table, his children grouped around him. The good house- 
wife was going about busily. It was a picture of life, social 
happiness, comfort, love, consecrated by poverty. 

““God save you!” said Maxwell, in the country dialect. He 
had learned so much. 

“God save you kindly,” was the response. There certainly 
was some reserve. Tramps were constantly coming around, and 
frightening women and children. And Maxwell knew his ap- 
pearance was hardly respectable. 

‘I’m weak with hunger!” said Maxwell. 

‘‘That’s a dizase that’s aisily cured,” said the man of the 
house. “ Here, Sandheen, quit out o’ that, and give your chair 
to the sthranger.” 

Sandheen, with his mouth crammed with potatoes, reluctant- 
ly rose, carrying with him an armful of potatoes. Maxwell sat 
down, eagerly swallowed some home-made bread and milk, and 
turned to go. 

‘*You’re in a mighty hurry intirely,” said the man of the 
house. , 

‘IT must be at Cahercon to-night,” said Maxwell, taking up 
his valise. 

“Oh, that’s where the grate gintleman lives,’ said his host. 

‘““Mr. Hamberton? Yes; I have been evicted with the rest 
of the family down there at Lisheen to-day; and am offered 
employment by Mr. Hamberton.” 

““Wisha, were you now? Sit down and tell us all about it, 
man,’’ said the host. ‘* We hard of the eviction; but that’s all. 
Tell us all about it.” 

It was the smallest recompense he could make for the gen- 
erous hospitality offered him. But he delayed only a little 
time; and soon got. out again under the stars. 

His way now lay through a deep defile in the mountains, 
which rose black and threatening at his right hand. At the 
left side there was after a time a deep declivity broadening out 
into a plain; and he thought he saw the glint of the stars in 
a tiny lake, and heard the murmur of a river on its way to 
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the sea. That river he soon had to cross; and, down on the 
level road, he made his way swiftly forward, till the lights of 
the little hamlet broke across his way. He found Donegan’s 
house easily, and had a warm welcome. The first thing that 
struck him was the sense of comfort and perfect neatness all 
around the cottage, contrasting so strongly with the discomfort. 
and sordid surroundings at Lisheen. The floor was tiled and 
spotless; there was a large range whose steels shone in the 
lamplight; the dresser was well filled with plates and dishes: 
and tins; the children were gathered around the kitchen table, 
reading by the light of a lamp whose opal shade threw a golden 
light on their books. Donegan was a tall, thin, Celtic figure, 
sinewy, clean, alert, with deep blue eyes shining out from be- 
_neath black eyebrows. His. wife was a small, blond woman, 
very quietly but carefully dressed. 

She ceme forward without any bustle, and taking the valise 
from Maxwell’s hand, she said: 

“You must be both tired and hungry!” 

‘‘I am both,” he said cheerfully, his spirits rising with the 
brightness of the scene around. ‘ But I think I’ve come to the 
right place for both!” 

‘Well, sit down and make sia at home,” she said. 
“T’ll have a cup of tea and a couple of eggs for you in a 
minit !” 

_ **You come from the eviction at Lisheen?’’ said her hus- 
band, bending his keen eyes on Maxwell. 

“Yes”; said the latter. ‘‘It has been a sad and a trying 
day.” He said no more, but looked vacantly at the range fire. 

After supper he was shown into a small, neat bedroom, . 
poorly but tastily furnished. There was a camp bed in a cor- 
ner, the linens were spotless, the blankets soft and clean. The 
counterpane was of cotton with a heavy, honeycombed pattern. 
There was a washstand, a dressing-table of deal, and a small 
strip of carpet near the bed. A few pious pictures decorated 
the papered walls. He crept swiftly into bed; and the sense 
of comfort on the hard mattress and beneath the cold, clean 
sheets kept him awake for a while. He thought that then and 
there was the beginning of a change in his fortunes, and the 
end of his trials. But his thoughts would revert to the events 
of the day just passed—the mournful horror of which was op- 
pressive. 
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He shook it off,:as all troubles should be thrust aside by 
great thoughts. And great thoughts—thoughts of self-sacrificé 
and benevolence, thoughts of human fellowship cemented by 
noble actions, thoughts of a glorious surprise for the poor peo- 
ple with whom his life had been so strangely linked, of their 
resurrection and subsequent life, freed from all lower cares for- 
ever, wider and nobler thoughts of the regeneration of a whole 
race to be effected by new methods on a broad scale of hu- 
manitarianism and justice—flooded his soul and seemed to fill 
him with a new sense of exaltation and happiness, under which 
he passed away into the realms of unconsciousness and happy 
dreams. 

One of these disturbed him much. It was just before the 
dawn, and it woke him up with a merry peal of bells, as Don- 
egan burst into his room. 

“*That’s the seven o’clock bell. You’re not to mind it, the 
mashther said, this morning. I’m off.” - 

He was in such a mighty hurry that when he returned at 
twelve o’clock to dinner, Maxwell could not help interrogating 
him. 

“Oh, begor,” he said, “if we aren’t inside the works at the 
last sthroke of the bell, it manes a quarther’s wages docked 
for that day.” i 

“Smart practice!” thought Maxwell. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
have excellent wages ?”’ 

‘* Divil a betther!”’ said Donegan. ‘‘ A pound a week, house 
free, two tons of coal at Christmas, and a quarther of garden. 
T. herself airns a few shillings by washin’; an’ all round we 
are fairly thrated enough!” 

‘An’ quite satisfied, of course?” said Maxwell. 

“Well, yes”; said Donegan. ‘ There was wan fella wanted 
to make a fortin all of a heap; but, begad, he came to grief. 
I'll tell you the shthory to-night. But the masther would like 
to see you to-day!” 

“* Where?” said Maxwell. ‘‘ At the works?” 

“No; up at the grate house,” said Donegan. ‘He said 
about three or four o’clock!”’ 

“ All right. I shall be there,” said Maxwell. 

It was an eventful interview; and the most eventful feature 
of.it was that Maxwell noticed on his entrance into the dining- 
room, to which he was most reluctantly introduced by the liv- 
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eried footman, that he was treated with some deference, although 
Hamberton addressed him brusquely; and that Miss Moulton 
seemed unable to rest her eyes on her work, but was watching 
him intently. It was the first time since he left Dublin that 
he was in a room that recalled, by its surroundings, old asso- 
ciations; and everything in the furniture, the hangings, the 
sideboard, the glass and silver, the noble pictures, seemed to 
smite his senses with eager and pleasant suggestions The 
contrast between such elegance, and between the whole ap- 
pearance of this gentleman and lady and his own shabbiness, 
smote him with shame, and he blushed and fumbled uneasily 
with his worn and broken hat. 

‘*Sit down!” said Hamberton. ‘Are you all right after 
’ your journey ? Was Donegan all right ?”’ : 

“Yes”; said Maxwell. “I feel well this morning, The 
Donegans were very kind.” 

“Look here, Maxwell,” said Hamberton, playing with a pa- 
per knife, but watching his visitor keenly, “you're a bit of a 
mystery, you know. At least, it is quite clear you don’t be- 
long to the people around here. By the way, Claire, isn’t Max- 
well our landlord’s name?” : 

“Yes”; said Claire, ‘‘ that’s his name!” 

‘And a d——d bad landlord he is,” said Hamberton. ‘I 
had the devil’s work to get a lease from the fellow, or his 
agent, for this place. He had as.much fuss over it as if we 
were buying land in Belgravia. Well, Maxwell, you’re a mys- 
tery; but you have an indefeasible right to keep your own 
secrets, and I’m the last man in the world to break in on your 
privacy. You’re not strong; so I have determined to make 
you time-keeper and overseer in these works. Bells go at 
seven, twelve, one, and six. Half time on Saturday. Every 
man must be inside the gates at the Jast stroke of bell, or lose 
a quarter. Do you understand?” 

Maxwell nodded. 

**You’ll also hold yourself in readiness to meet me at any 
time and do any account work or other I shall select. Your 
wages—one pound a week, cottage furnished and free. You're 
not married ?” 

Maxwell started; and, forgetting his part for the moment, 
looked towards Miss Moulton and smiled. Strange to say, she 
smiled back, and a faint tinge ran over her face and forehead. 
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“All right. Then we'll get an old woman to do the neces- 
sary things for you. Nance Brien—Would she do, Claire?” 

“Yes”; said Miss Moulton abstractedly. . 

“Donegan will show you your cottage,” said Hamberton, 
bringing the interview to a conclusion. ‘‘ Anything else?” he 
asked, as Maxwell seemed to hesitate. 

“No; but—” 

‘* Say it out, man, whatever it is,” said Hamberton. 

‘*Well, you see, I’m very shabby in dress,” said Maxwell, 
with a faint blush. “I know I’m presuming too much; but 
perhaps you would advance—” : 

“No”; thundered Hamberton. ‘‘I never advance wages. 
But I’ll see to it. Your clothes are good enough for every-day 
work. I suppose ’tis Sunday you’re thinking of. By the way, 
what religion do you profess?” 

** Well, Church of Ireland,” said Maxwell. 

“Very good. But we have no church here, thank Heaven. 
What have you been doing for the last few months on Sun- 
days?” 

‘‘Smoked a cigarette whenever I could get it; and read 
Shakespeare,” said Maxwell. « 

“Read Shakespeare!’’ echoed Hamberton. “ You’re the 
very man I want. Have you read any other authors?” 

“Yes, all”; said Maxwell, recounting all his literary ac- 
quaintances, ending with Ibsen and Tolstoi. 

“The man I’m looking for all my life,” said Hamberton 
half-musingly.. ‘‘I don’t ask how you have become acquainted 
with all the demigods of literature; but you can help me ma- 
terially to build up the social and intellectual character of my 
people. Have you any objection, or is it in your line?” 

“It has been the dream of my life,” said Maxwell. ‘It is 
why I am here.” 

“Then you have had experience,” said Hamberton. ‘‘ How 
did you succeed with these poor people over at Lisheen?” 

“‘T dared not even attempt it,” he replied. 

‘*Dared not?” 

‘““Yes—dared not”; said Maxwell with some heat, that 
glowed through his eyes and face. ‘‘ How could I speak of 
such things to a people sunk in all kinds of abject poverty, 
with the hand of the bailiff ever on their doors, and the awful 
shadow of landlordism glooming over all? What time had they 
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for such things? From cockcrow to sundown it was work, 
work, work, and work, not for themselves but for another. 
Where’s the use of talking about the resurrection of a people 
until you remove the stone from the door of their sepulchre ? 
You cannot have a nation without manhood; you cannot have 
manhood without education; you cannot have education with- 
out leisure and freedom from sordid cares; and you cannot 
have the latter until landlordism is removed wholly and entirely 
from the land. We are Protestants in some shape or form. 
But I tell you, we would have succeeded in making our Catho- 
lic countrymen brutes, were it not for the saving power and 
grace of their religion. Don’t wonder at my heat, Mr. Ham- 
berton, Miss Moulton. If some one doesn’t speak, the very 
- stones will cry out against us.” 

“True, my young friend, true. I wish to Heaven your 
namesake, Maxwell, was listening to you. Meanwhile, it is a 
good rule to find the work nearest to your hand and do it. 
I’ll place at your disposal all the books you need.” 


CHAPTER III. 


DEPOSITIONS. 


The trial of Pierce and Debbie McAuliffe was swift; the 
judgment summary and vindictive. These were the days when 
Ireland was governed by satraps—half-pay ofhcers, returned 
Indians, etc.—and when the law was stretched to the utmost 
against agrarian offences of every kind. The resistance to evic- 
tion was grave enough; the wounding of the officer made it 
heinous. The two young people were sentenced to six months’ 
hard labor, and then to find sureties for good behavior for 
twelve months afterwards. 

Young and healthy, they bore bravely up against the rigors 
of confinement for some weeks. Then, the meagre food began 
to tell on constitutions used to plentiful, if hard fare. Pierce 
bit his lip and made no complaint. But after the lapse of a 
couple of months, the want of food weakened Debbie’s mind, 
and, losing all her pride of being a victim of English law, she 
began to brood over her sorrows and losses. The dread soli- 
tary confinement, too, began to affect her mind. With no in- 
tellectual resources, hardly able to read, she was thrown in 
upon herself, and the mind, like a mill without grist, began to 
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grind terribly upon itself. Strange hallucinations would arise, 
dreams within dreams, even in her waking moments; and the 
centre of the horrible maelstrom of thought was ever and al- 
ways Maxwell. By degrees the angry thoughts that would come 
uppermost against him, and which in the beginning she sup- 
pressed with an effort, began to conquer her; and she raged 
in silence against him, all her smothered and untold affection 
tortured into ungovernable hate. 

At last, one day, a visitor told her that Maxwell was in- 
stalled prime favorite at Brandon Hall; and had been trans- 
formed from the aspect and condition of a tramp or laborer 
into the decent costume and appearance of an overseer. Nay, 
he had been actually seen out at sea in a boat with Miss 
Moulton. That same day her father and mother were brought 
in by the police from Lisheen. They had retaken possession 
of a house; were again evicted and warned. They again de- 
fied the law, and illegally broke the padlocks that had been 
placed on the doors; and were now arrested on the charge. 
The thought drove the girl wild. She paced up and down her 
narrow cell, her hands clutched fiercely behind her back. Then, 
in a sudden but not unpremeditated impulse, she rang her bell 
violently and the matron appeared. 

“I wants to see the Governor,” said Debbie doggedly. 

“The Governor?” echoed the matron doubtingly. 

‘Yes,’ said Debbie excitedly. ‘‘I wants to see the Gov- 
ernor, and at wanst.” 

“Very well,” said the matron, locking the door carefully 
and departing on the strange errand. 

She returned quickly, and informed Debbie that the Gov- 
ernor would see her after dinner. ; 

“Come then,” said the matron. 

The Governor sat at his desk in his little office near the 
front entrance to the- prison. He was an old man, pale and 
grave, like one who had had much responsibility, and had been 
well schooled by experience. He beckoned to the girl to be 
seated, and ordered the matron to remain. 

“I wants to see you alone,” said Debbie, with an -air of 
defiance. 

‘*That cannot be, my good girl,” said the Governor gently. 
“You have something to say or some complaint to make, and 
we must have a witness.” 
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‘‘Whin the gintlemen comes around, they sees the prisoners 
alone in their cells without anny witnesses,” said Debbie. 

“True. But that is for complaints against officials. If you 
have any apmplaint against Matron Hickson, I shall take it in 
her absence.” 

Debbie moistened her dry lips, and rubbed her clammy 
hands on her check apron. 

“°Tis no complaint I have agen any of ye,” she said. 
“Tis a murdherer that I wants to get what he desarves.” 

‘Do you mean a man who has actually committed a mur- 
der,” said the Governor, “or do you mean a ne’er-do-well, 
who ought to be in gaol?” 

“I mane a man who killed a girl,” said Debbie, “and 
whose conscience is throubling him, night and day, over it.” 

“That is a very serious charge, my good girl,” said the 
Governor. ‘You understand the consequences; and that you 
will be bound to appear against this man?” 

Nature began to struggle against the passion for revenge in 
the girl’s breast; but she held it down firmly, and answered: 

“I do. I only want him to get what he desarves.” 

“Very well, then,” said the Governor, drawing over a sheet 
of foolscap. ‘‘I shall takes notes now of your evidence; you 
will make your after depositions on oath before a magistrate. 
What is your name?” 

“Debbie McAuliffe.” 

“That is Deborah, I suppose. Place of residence?” 

“ Lisheen.” 

‘Ves, Lisheen”; said the Governor, “Now an inmate of 
Her Majesty’s prison at Tralee.” 

““Now, what is the name of the man?” 

‘Robert Maxle,” said Debbie. 

“Very good. Trade, or profession, or business? What is 
he?” 

‘“‘He -was workin’ wid us,” said Debbie, ‘‘ as a farm-hand. 
But I suspects he’s somethin’ else.” 

‘What do you suspect?” 

‘‘ Well, some says he’s a desarter from the army; but I 
know he’s a gintleman.” 

“A gentleman?” said’ the Governor, laying down his pen, 
and looking searchingly at the girl, and then at the matron. 

‘““Yes”; said Debbie, seeing his incredulity. ‘Maybe as 
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you lave me tell me shtory me own way, without yer cross- 
hackling, you’d get at the thruth sooner.” 

‘‘ Very well,” said the Governor, taking up his pen again. 
“But be careful, my good girl. This is more important than 
you think.” 

Again Debbie moistened her lips, and choked down the 
emotion of affection, which she had conceived for Maxwell, by 
steadily keeping his image away from her mind. Then she re- 
sumed : 

** About six months ago, it may be more or less, a thramp 
kem to our dure. There was no wan inside but me poor mo- 
ther. We were all out in the fields. He had nothin’ wid him, 
but an ould bag. Me mother gave him somethin’ to ate and 
dhrink; and whin we kem back from the fields, me father tuk 
pity on him, and axed him in to shtay wid us, as he couldn’t 
do better for himself. So he shtayed. We tuk him to be a 
desarter from the army, bekase he looked like a sojer; but I 
knew from the beginnin’ that he was a gintleman—” 

‘*How did you know that?” asked the Governor. 

‘Be his inside flannels and fine linen, when I was washin’ 
thim,”’ said Debbie, with a blush. 

“Well?” : 

“There wor other raysons, too,’ continued Debbie, ‘‘but 
they were nayther here nor there. At all events, he shtayed 
wid us, workin’ a little, ontil about Chrismas, whin wan day, 
he tuk it into his head to go away. He was goin’ out the 


‘gate, whin I wint afther him, and shtopped him, and axed him 


to come back. He didn’t say a worrd, but kem back, an’ ’twas 
well he did, for that night he was down in a ragin’ faver. We 
nursed him, meself and me mother, through that faver,” con- 
tinued Debbie, taking up a corner of her apron, and twisting it 
around her finger, whilst her tears fell fast at the recollection 
of those days and nights, and all the affectionate attention they 
had lavished on Maxwell. ‘‘We brought him the preesht to 
console him, although he was not belongin’ to us, ontil at lasht 
he got well, and was able to set up. Thin, one day a gintle- 
man and lady called to see him; an’ she put her eyes an him, 
an’ fram that day out we got no good a him. But me brother 
sushpected somethin’; an’ he watched him. He saw enough to 
make his hair shtand on ind. Maxle, this man, used to be goin’ 
up be himself to a plantation, or screen up over the house; an’ 
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there me brother Pierry watched him. He saw him carryin’ on 
sech antics that he got frightened and axed me to go wid him. 
’Twas a moonlight night, an’ there was a heavy fog, but we 
could see everything. This man came out from the trees into 
an open place, and began callin’ on the sperrit of the girl he 
killed, an’ goin’ up an’ down, hether and over, ravin’ and tearin’ 
like a madman. I didn’t see the ghosht meself, but Pierry, me 
brother, did. Well, thin, to make a long shtory short, he kep’ 
up this cryin’ and moanin’ for half an hour; and thin he wint 
through the whole thing agin, murderin’ the poor girl and stiflin’ 
her. I wanted to come away, but me brother wouldn’t lave 
me. So we shtopped ontil he kem out agin, and began to keen 
over the poor corp, an’ callin’ on all the divils in hell to blasht 
‘an’ blow him for all he was worth. Then the cool divil lighted 
his pipe and began to shmoke as if nothin’ had happened; an’ 
we kem away dead wid the fright of it.” 

‘‘ But what was the girl’s name?” asked the Governor. 

““How do I know?” said Debbie. ‘‘Sure he wasn’t goin’ 
to tell us.” 

“H’m,” said the Governor, musing on the strange story 
“And where is this man now?” : 

“I’m tould he’s over at a place called Brandon Hall,” said 
Debbie. ‘An’ he’s galivantin’ about with another girl there. I 
suppose he’ll kill her too.” 

‘Brandon Hall? That’s where Mr. Hamberton lives,” said 
the Governor. 

“Yes”; said Debbie. ‘‘ An’ ’twas he and some girl wid 
him that kem over and turned him agin us the day we wor 
thrun out.” 

“Very well, my good girl,” said the Governor rising. ‘That 
will do now for the present. I’ll just read over your informa- 
tion from my notes, and you can verify them; and afterwards, 
you can make the usual depositions before a magistrate. But 
I never heard of the murder of any girl in-this neighborhood. 
Did you, Mrs. Hickson ?” 

‘“No”’; said Mrs. Hickson. ‘ Not for years around here.” 

“ But this man was from Dublin,” insisted Debbie. ‘I tould 
you he was a gintleman, an’ from far away.” 

“‘Oh, very good,” said the Governor. ‘ Now, listen; and 
make any corrections you please!” 

He read over the girl’s statement from his notes, slowly and 
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emphatically, dwelling on what he deemed the important points 
in the narrative. He then asked her whether she was pre- 
pared to abide by what she had said. Debbie gave a reluc- 
tant answer. The horror of the affair and of its consequences 
was beginning to smite her with a kind of remorse. She was 
then asked to sign her name to the paper, which she did with 
trembling hand. The matron witnessed it, and took her back 
to her cell. 

Left alone with her own thoughts, and reflecting on what she 
had done, a sudden flood of feeling swept over her weak mind, 
and nearly broke down her reason. It is always the case with 
weakened intellects, that they are goaded into sudden and often 
irremediable courses under the influence of passion or emotion ; 
and then sink down into corresponding despondency and dread 
of the very evil they had been so exultant in committing. The 
evening had come down, too, quickly ; the darkness was gather- 
ing around the lonely girl in her whitewashed cell, and all the 
phantoms of a highly-strung imagination began to assemble 
around her, and torment her. The strong affection she had con- 
ceived for Maxwell—the tenderness of which she was uncon- 
scious when she called him back from the road, and which 
grew into a deeper feeling from the sense of the help and pro- 
tection she had given to the sick man—now revived, as she 
dwelt on every particular of their lives. His gentleness, his 
courage, his unfailing urbanity; the long evenings around the 
hearth, when he had whiled away the weary hours by stories 
and such interesting conversation, his deference towards the old 
people, his patience with rough food and homely bedding and 
the hardships of rural life; above all, his demeanor towards her- 
self, treating her with the respect due to one of high rank, and 
never resenting her practical jokes and stinging allusions, all 
came back with the lonely hours, until she paced her cell with © 
long, fierce strides, and something like madness seemed to burn 
into her brain. 

She flung herself. upon her bed and tried to calm her ago- 
nized brain. In vain. She tossed from side to side, rose up, 
and paced her cell again. Her supper, thin gruel and bread, 
was passed in through the aperture in the door, She swallowed 


it half-unconsciously and only because the pangs of hunger were 


irresistible. At last, when the hour for retiring came, she knelt 
down by her bed, and began to pray. The old familiar prayers 
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came to her lips, but now without meaning or unction; and 
she started up, almost shrieking: 

“Mother of God in Heaven, have pity on me this night!” 
and commenced pacing her cell again. 

At midnight, she lay down undressed; but her restless brain 
throbbed back over the past, recalling with terrible distinctness 
all that had occurred, whilst her conscience kept asking: What 
business was it of hers if Maxwell had committed murder? 
Were there not police and detectives, whose business it was to 
discover these things? And would she not forevermore be 
branded as an approver? And how could she stand in a court 
in her prison-clothes and give evidence? And evermore her 
brain would keep repeating: Too late! Too late! You have 
taken a step that cannot evermore be retraced. 

After some hours of such torture, the weary brain stopped 
its wild workings for a moment, and she sank into a troubled 
sleep. But here again all the sub-consciousness of her mind 
became furiously wakeful, and she had some fearful dreams, 
rushing wildly without sequence or cohesion into each other— 
a panorama of horrid and repulsive pictures, broken, distorted, 
and only uniform in their hideousness, as they glided into each 
other. In the last, she stood perforce on the drop, side by 
side with Maxwell. She was to die with him. She saw all the 
lugubrious preparations that were being made for their execu- 
tion. She seemed not to care, until she thought she heard 
Maxwell’s voice muffled from beneath the white cap: ‘ Debbie, 
forgive me!” She tried to catch his hand in a farewell, but 
her hands were tied together; and in the effort to break the 
ligature, she woke. She felt the cold, damp sweat of terror on 
her forehead, as the gray, silent dawn crept in through the 
barred window of her cell. 

She rose instantly ; and violently jerked the bell. The night- 
matron appeared. 

‘I wants to see the Governor, and immajietly,” said the 
half-frantic girl. 

‘ “Go back to bed, and keep yourself quiet,” said the matron. 

“No, no, no”; said Debbie. “I wants to see him at 
wanst. I tould him a lot o’ lies yesterday ; and maybe I’d get 
an innicent man hanged.” 

“Well, he can’t be hanged to-day,” said the matron. ‘ You 
can see the Governor after breakfast. Lie down an’ try to sleep.” 
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‘God help me! There’s no more shleep for me,” said the 
poor girl. So the matron drew out the prison-door and locked it. 

After breakfast she saw the Governor again. 

“IT wants to tell you,” she said abruptly, “that I tould a 
parcel of lies yesterday about that man. I was mad jealous, 
whin I hard he wos keepin’ company with another girl over 
there at Cahercon.” 

The old man looked at her keenly but ee 
He then touched the bell. 

“Send Mrs, Hickson here!” he said. 

The matron appeared. 

‘‘Mrs. Hickson, has the doctor called yet ?” 

**No, sir; he’ll be here at eleven.” ; 

“Well, then, let him see this poor girl first. I think she is 
a case for infirmary treatment.” - 

‘*I’m not sick,” said Debbie. ‘‘’Tis throuble of mind. As 
you tell me ene: that man—that Maxle won’t be hanged, I’ll 


- be all right agin.” 


“TI think I may promise that,” said the Governor. “ But 
you must see the doctor and get examined. Please see to it, 
Mrs. Hickson.” 

And Debbie was placed in the infirmary that evening. 

Meanwhile, the one most interested in this little drama, 
was pursuing his own course with a singular degree of success, 
and some happiness. He soon perceived that the conditions 
adapted to the social and intellectual resurrection of the people, 
were here realized; that is, material comfort and well-being 
were secured without the nervous dread of being removed or 
destroyed. This constituted the element of safety, the one ele- 
ment that has always been unhappily absent from nearly every 
department of social life in Ireland. For Hamberton, though 
a strict disciplinarian over his men, was very just, and even 
generous with them when he saw there was a disposition to act 
fairly towards him. Towards Ned Galway, and such schemers, 
he was inexorable; and yet, even after Ned’s dismissal from 
the works, Hamberton contrived to perform many a secret act 
of kindness towards him. 

Here then was the foundation for the very work Maxwell 
had set out to perform; and he threw himself into it with 
energy. In a short time he had completely gained. Hamber- 
ton’s confidence, and could count on Miss Moulton’s co-opera- 
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tion. By degrees, little shelves of books made their appear- 
ance in the cottages—pretty, little cheap editions of standard 
authors, suited to the people’s capacities; the sounds of accor- 
dion and concertina were heard every night through the open 
doors ; little dances were got up; and, as the days grew longer, 
once or twice, little picnics were held away up on Brandon 
Hill, or out on Brandon Point. Then, one day, Maxwell in- 
duced Hamberton to give him the upper loft of the store, 
where specimens of rare marbles were kept. This he turned 
into a concert-room with a splendid, wide stage at the end; 
and here he proposed to give lectures, hold penny readings, 
and give dramatic entertainments the long nights of winter. 

He, too, became an ever-increasing object of interest to 
Hamberton and his ward. His gentlemanly bearing, his quiet, _ 
unostentatious work, his solicitude about the men and their 
families, made him not only a useful, but most interesting co- 
operator in their work. Sometimes, under pretext of business, 
Maxwell was invited to lunch at Brandon Hall; and after 
Hamberton had discovered what a well-stored mind he had, 
and what a knowledge of books and men, he often asked him 
up to spend the evening at the Hall, where they talked over 
all manner of things—the world of men, their weakness, their 
meanness, their nobility, the eternal surprises that awaited every 
one who made a study of them, greatness of spirit where one 
would least expect it, and baseness and brutality where one 
would look for the highest and loftiest principles of conduct. 

One evening the conversation turned on Gladstone’s treat- 
ment of Gordon at Khartoum; and Maxwell broke through 
his usual calm manner and flared up against the treatment of 
the hero. 

“So he is a hero of yours also, Maxwell?” said Hamber- 
ton. ‘You know Miss Moulton keeps a lamp burning before 
his picture, as they do before the eikons of Russia.” 

‘*Yes; he was a rare, silent spirit,” said Maxwell. ‘‘A man 
who could endure much; who could fight, and never lose his 
humanity; and who had the deepest and most real interest in 
the very races which he subdued. To have power and not to 
abuse it seems to me the rarest of all virtues.” 

‘‘I wish he were at Lisheen the other day,” said Hamber- 
ton. ‘‘He would have an object-lesson in Irish landlordism.” 
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“Yes”; said Maxwell. ‘I wish Gordon had come to Ire- 
land and looked at things with. honest, unprejudiced eyes.” 

‘But he was in Ireland!” said Hamberton. ‘‘ Did you 
never hear?” 

“Never!” said Maxwell. “I should give something to know 
what he thought!” 

“Perhaps Miss Moulton would tell you,” said Hamberton. 

“‘T have treasured a letter of his found and published after 
his death,” said Claire Moulton, ‘‘in which he speaks sympa- 
thetically of the Irish.” 

“And what does he say about landlords? Tell Maxwell. 
He may use it in one of his charming lectures to the men.” 

“Oh, very little! Only that he would sacrifice a thousand 
_ pounds’to see an Irish landlord come down from his high 
estate and live a few months amongst the farmers, and as one 
of them.” 

Maxwell’s pale face flushed, and then grew more pale, as 
he looked questioningly from Hamberton to Miss Moulton. 
But he saw nothing in their faces to lead him to think there 
was any subtle allusion to himself. 

“A safe bet, I should say,” he murmured at length. 

“And yet, where’s the impossibility, or the incongruity?” 
said Hamberton. ‘‘Even as a novelty, or an experiment, it 
would be worth attempting. Coriolanus tried it; Tolstoi is 
trying it over there in Russia; there was an Al Raschid amongst 
the Arabs. Why should not Irish landlordism, barren of every 
other good, produce at least one hero?” 

“You hardly know them!” said Maxwell musing. 

‘True. I’m afraid Miss Moulton will die an old maid, for 
she avers that she will marry the impossible hero, whenever 
he comes her way.” 

“But I didn’t promise to wait for him!” said Claire. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE SPIRIT OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL. 


Solus Cum Solo. 
Cor ad Cor Loquitur. 
Ex Umbris et Imaginibus in Veritatem, 


ear APHAEL is said to have thanked God that he 

% lived in the days of Michael Angelo; there are 
scores of men I know, there are hundreds and 
thousands I believe, who thank God they have 

eee, lived in the days of John Henry Newman.” 

So writes one who was led captive by ‘‘the form and voice 
and penetrating words” of “that living presence that drew to 
itself whatever there was in Oxford that was noble in purpose 
or high and chivalrous in devotion.” And another asks: ‘‘ Who 
that had experience of it could forget Newman’s majestic coun- 
tenance—the meekness, the humility, the purity of a virgin 
heart ‘in work and will,’ as the poet says, a purity that was 
expressed in his eyes, his kindness, the sweetness of his voice, 
his winning smile, his caressing way, which had in it nothing 
_ of. softness, but which you felt was a communication to you of 
strength from a strong soul—a thing to be felt in order to be 
realized ?” ; 

And when that spare form and majestic countenance were 
missed from St. Mary’s, Oxford, and that musical voice, “the 
memory of which lingers like an echo in hearts beyond count- 
ing,” was no longer heard there, ‘‘ it was as when to one kneel- 
ing by night in the silence of some vast cathedral, the great 
bell tolling solemnly overhead has suddenly gone still”; and 
while many in. due course followed the great leader into the 
true home of the truths they had learnt from him, others, who 
in good faith remained, long mourned a loss which they felt to 
be irreparable, so unmistakably had he who had left them been 
the centre, strength, and director of the movement to which 
they owed their spiritual life. 

Dr. Temple, for instance, over whose study mantle-shelf a 
a large portrait of Newman used to hang, when Bishop of Ex- 
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eter—and presumably subsequently also when successively in 
London and at Canterbury—was wont to recommend to his 
clergy the study of John Henry Newman’s sermons in the prep- 
aration of their own, and his simple manner of reading the 
Scripture lessons, free, as it was, from theatrical effect, as the 
most edifying for their congregations; and at mention of that 
name, on which he loved to linger, a great tear would course 
down the rugged cheek of the strong, massive face, which so 
aptly has been described as chiselled from the solid rock. 

But-from whence did the power to attract minds so various 
and temperaments so unlike proceed? From whence the con- 
vincing eloquence and soul-subduing influence of those writings 
which to far-off ages the world over will not fail to speak home 
to hearts beyond counting with ever the same force and per- 
suasion ? What, in a word, is the secret of Newman’s person- 
ality? In him was bestowed by the Divine Giver such a gift 
as is rarely given- to the world, a ‘teacher and guide equipped 
with powers commensurate with a work for which the Church 
will everywhere venerate his name, even as St. Augustine’s, until 
the Great Day shall reveal its measure and fruit—a leader who 
none the less depended on the guidance of that Giver, even as 
those also, for whom he was to sound every depth of a great 
problem, depended upon the faithful co-operation of his giant 
intellect and richly endowed soul with the Divine will and 
purpose. 

If, then, we would "know the secret of Newman’s influence, 
we must seek it, not simply in the fact of his extraordinary 
personal endowments and the circumstances of his time and 
surroundings, but much more in that simple surrender of his 
being at whatever sacrifice, that unswerving dedication of his 
time and talents with such keen sense of responsibility and un- 
tiring energy, and that singleness of aim for the accomplish- 
ment always of the Divine purpose, which characterized every 
stage of his long pilgrimage; we must study, in a word, his 
life of more than ordinary sanctity, as manifested on every 
page of its history and as breathing in every line of his writ- 
ings; we must study his spirit. 
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SOLUS CUM SOLO. 


Solus cum Solo, alone with the Alone, here was the ‘‘ada- 
mantine basis of. reality’’ upon which, as Dr. Barry observes, 
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Newman “set up his religion.” Ever “the lonely pilgrim whose 
life is a voyage of discovery, and his path over undreamt-of 
waters,” the all- pervading sense.of the presence of ‘ him who,” 
as Newman expressed of himself, “lives as a Personal, All- 
seeing, All-judging Being in my conscience,” from early child- 
hood onward into extreme old age possessed and governed him. 
“* Always waiting for indications,” observes Mozely of his Ox- 
ford life, ‘‘ whatever happened for good or ill he acted upon it. 
It was a providential stepping-stone in a field of uncertainties’: 


-“ Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me.” 


-It was this “trembling attitude of soul,” waiting always upon 
the Divine will, prompt and fearless to fulfil it as he saw it, 
his singleness of purpose and sincerity in al] he said and did, 
his transparent honesty and fairness towards adversaries, coupled 
with that unbounded sympathy of which we shall speak later, 
that gave the tone, directness, and irresistible attraction to that 
long intercourse so affectionately cherished in the memories of 
his fellows and disciples. Herein too we see the force that 
sustains those lucid writings which have led captive and con- 
vinced so many souls, and are destined to save so many more, 
little though their author in his humility anticipated their per- 
manence. Solus cum Solo he meditated, as in silent communion 
with his Maker, so likewise when writing or preaching, deliver- 
ing that which he had received from first-hand rather than from 
books, with sensitive reverence for the Divine author, for the 
sacred message with which he was charged, and for the souls 
to whem that message had to be delivered in the manner most 
suitable to its subject and best calculated to appeal to the mind 
and will of the hearer or the reader. 

His style is thus simple and free from self-conscious effect 
and sentimentality, never aiming at ornament or rhetoric, but 
always at clear, accurate, and reverent representation. “I think 
I never have written for writing’s sake,” he says simply of him- 
self, “‘ but my one and single desire and aim has been to do 
what is so difficult, véz., to express clearly and exactly my 
meaning.” In speaking of other writers he bids us consider, 
not so much the author’s diction, as his ‘‘ mental attitude and 
bearing, the beauty of his moral countenance”; he fulfils, all 
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unconsciously in himself, his own definition of a great author: 
“his one aim is to give forth what he has within him; and 
from his very earnestness it comes to pass that, whatever be 
the splendor of his diction or the harmony of his periods, he 
has within him the charm of an incommunicable simplicity. 
Whatever be his subject, high cr low, he treats it suitably and 
for its own sake. His page is the lucid mirror of his mind 
‘and life.” 

Thus, “‘to Ruskin who deliberately built up a monument 
stately as the palace of Kubla Khan,” as Dr. Barry observes, 
Newman “is a contrast, for the very reason that he does not 
handle words as if they were settings in architecture or colors 
on a palette; rather he would look upon them as transparen- 
‘cies which let his meaning through’”’; and while ‘‘ Ruskin may 
be said to have built his lofty prose on the sacred text, fami- 
liar to his awakening sense of beauty in words,” Newman, on 
the other hand, “while shrinking from an application which he 
would’ have thought profane, was taught by it the grave sever- 
ity, the chastened color, and the passionate yet reserved tone 
that lend to his sermons a more than human power.” To these 
sermons, indeed, may fitly be applied their author’s description 
of great instrumental symphonies: ‘“‘They have escaped from 
some higher sphere; they are the outpourings of eternal har- 
mony in the medium of created sound; they are echoes from 
our home; they are the voice of angels, or the Magnificat of 
saints, or the living laws of Divine Governance, or the Divine 
Attributes; something are they besides themselves, which we 
cannot compass, which.we cannot utter.” 

Solus cum Solo, Newman wrote, and the reader, who in like 
manner examines his writings, finds there his own thoughts, 
because derived from the same source, though expressed as he 
could not himself express them, so pathetic is the power that 
so intimately, subtilely, and kindly, as Dean Church observes, 
deals with the soul. The shallow or careless reader, on the 
other hand, misses more than half the author’s meaning, ob- 
serves Dr. Barry, while the hasty critic fails to comprehend an 
intellect so superior to his own, or to appreciate such honest. 
reserve; so sensitive is the author’s treatment of his subject, so 
penetrating and exquisite the shading. 

And as he wrote, so did he preach. Never the pulpit ora- 
tor, his “‘every sermon was an experience,’ writes Barry, “‘ the 
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still figure, the clear, low, penetrating voice, the mental hush 
that fell upon his audience while he meditated alone with the 
Alone, . . . his discourses were poems, but transcripts too 
from the soul, reasonings in a heavenly dialectic, and views of 
life seen under innumerable lights, as from some Pisgah-mount 
of vision.” ‘Plain, direct, unornamented, clothed in English 
that was only pure and lucid,” says Dean Church, “. ‘ 
they made men think of the things which the preacher spoke 
of, and not of the sermon or the preacher.” “As he spoke,” 
exclaims another contemporary,* ‘‘ how the old truth became 
new; how it came home with a meaning never felt before!. 
He laid his finger how gently, yet how powerfully, on some 
inner place in the hearer’s heart, and told him things about 
himself he had never known till then. Subtlest truths, which 
it would have taken philosophers pages of circumlocution and 
big words to state, were dropt out by the way in a sentence 
or two of the most transparent Saxon.” “He always began 
as if he was determined to set forth his idea of the truth in 
the plainest and simplest language,” observes a third contem- 
porary of the Oxford days,t “language, as men say, ‘ intelligi- 
ble to the meanest understanding.’ But his ardent zeal and 
fine poetical imagination were not thus to be controlled. As I 
hung upon his words, it seemed to me as if I could trace be. 
hind his will, and pressing, so to speak, against it, a rush of 
thoughts, of feelings which he kept struggling to hold back, 
but in the end they were generally too strong for him, and 
poured themselves out in torrents of eloquence, all the more 
impetuous from having been so long repressed. The effect of 
these outbursts was irresistible, and carried his hearers beyond 
themselves at once. Even when his efforts of self-restraint 
were more successful, those very efforts gave a life and color 
to his style which rivetted the attention of all within the reach 
of his voice.” The very endeavor to preach not himself made 
them sensible that, though mindful of his audience, he was still 
solus cum Solo, and but the voice by which Another was speak- 
ing to their souls. 


COR AD COR LOQUITUR. 


And in this commune so/us cum Solo in all he wrote and 
said, we find the interpretation of his adoption of the words 
* Principal Shairp. tSir F. Doyle. 
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“cor ad cor loguitur”’ as the motto on his cardinal’s shield. 
From hence only could he have acquired that “‘ marvelous sen- 
sibility ”"—absent from the writings of others of talent and 
genius whose lives were not as his—“ without which he could 
never have thrown himself into minds unlike his own,” that 
“sift almost unrivalled of touching the heart when he spoke 
or wrote’? Well may Dr. Barry conclude that ‘“‘ Newman’s 
prose cannot grow obsolete; it wil] endure by its self-centred 
poise. Thanks to its grave and tender wisdom, and its feeling 
for that in man’s heart which throbs to some rhythm of eter- 
hity, it cannot be forgotten.” 

Cor ad cor loguitur, thus he addressed himself to all to whom 
he was charged with a message, ‘“‘ with infinite consideration 
for persons as they came before him,” and ‘‘ unlimited power of 
sympathy ”; by force of a personality formed and perfected by 
uninterrupted communion with his Maker, and by sanctification 
and subjection of his. extraordinary endowments, he gathered 
round him friends unsought, who, in Dean Church’s words, ‘‘ were 
bound to him, not merely by enthusiastic admiration and con- 
fidence, but by a tenderness of affection, a mixture of the 
gratitude and reliance of discipleship with the warm love of 
friendship, of which one has to go back far for examples, and 
which has had nothing like it in our days at Oxford.” And 
when the time of trial at Littlkemore drew towards its climax, 
it seemed to the lonely sufferer that, in view of the parting of 
the ways, now within measurable distance, he had enough to 
do in thinking of himself and his conduct. Yet his great 
distress, as he revealed in letters to friends, was not so much 
on his own account as on account of “the perplexity, un- 
settlement, alarm, scepticism’’ he feared he was causing others. 
This, as he says, was ‘‘the constant, urgent, unmitigated pain” 
that followed him, intensified by the circumstance that he could 
not, as formerly, speak to them heart-to-heart on the subject 
which was nearest the hearts of all of them. 

But when each ‘‘ moor and fen” and “ crag and torrent”’ had 
been passed, and the dawn of faith had dispersed the shadows 
of doubt, and revealed to him his true course; when the great 
sacrifice of all that had been and might be his at Oxford had 
been completed, and “with the morn” the “ angel faces” had 
smiled him welcome to his true home—then were his lips re- 
opened and his pen set free to speak heart to-heart to countless 
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souls through long years yet before him, more persuasively than 
ever before, and with a note of joyousness that was absent from 
his former words and writings. For while he gave himself to the 
ministry of the Church in the numerous ways in which his service 
was so generously fulfilled, he was mindful always with the old 
affection of the others whom he had outstripped in the homeward 
journey, and of those who, in ever increasing numbers ‘“ amid 
the encircling gloom,” sought “the distant scene.’’ Many such, 
though most unlike in mind and temperament, and amid cir- 
cumstances so various, have found in his writings the solution 
of every perplexity; so marvelously has the great author and 
guide anticipated every problem, dispersed its gloom, sounded 
each depth in the passage of the waters, and bridged each tor- 
. Tent. 

Thus to all, including strangers, who consulted him on the 
trial that once was his, and which he saw was now doing its 
work in them, he was accessible always, whether by letter or 
by visit, answering, as it sometimes seemed to them, not so 
much their questions as his own, for, while entering into their 
difficulties as none other could, he was on such occasions spe- 
cially solus cum Solo, “the solitary thinker who saw what they 
could not see, and whose wisdom had grown to be reminis- 
cence.” ‘God loves every one of us individually,” he medi- 
tated (if one may speak of a personal experience); ‘‘the re- 
membrance of this truth is the great need with so many.” He 
paused as he looked kindly on his Anglican clerical visitor and 
humbly continued: “But I need not say this to you who must 
have noticed it in dealing with souls.’’ Presently he resumed 
his meditation and suggestively added: ‘‘ We should make acts 
of faith in God’s love for us individually: ‘My God, I believe 
thou dost love me, lo, here I am, do with me as thou wilt.’” 
After a while he concluded: ‘I cannot say to you: ‘Be re- 
ceived’; at the same time, I have no doubt at all as to whither 
‘you will be led if you are true”; he could but point the way; 
divine grace would effect its own work. The impression left 
upon his visitor may be expressed in Dr. Barry’s words: ‘‘ His 
beautiful modesty was a compliment which he paid to the truth 
and his own mind. It gave him an incomparable charm; it as- 
signed a limit within which he had no equal”; and we may 
add that the words “ solus cum Solo,” so expressive of his atti- 
tude of soul from first to last, and “cor ad cor loquitur,” so ap- 
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propriate as his motto, supply the interpretation. Small wonder 
that Charles Marriott, when. Newman was on his ‘“ death-bed 
as regards his membership with the Anglican Church,” should 
have addressed him as the one ‘‘ whom I love best on earth,” 
or that testimony should be borne that “ public mourning, and, 
what is rare indeed when a man of ninety dies, private grief, 
took up their parable, joined hands over the grave at Rednall 
in which this perfect friend was laid.’’ 

Nor was his sympathy confined to those who were anxious 
in the cause of religion. When, for instance, on occasion of 
Kingsley’s disgraceful accusation, he gave to the world the 
history of his religious opinions, it was, to use his own words, 
“for the sake of the Religion which I ptofess, and of the 
Priesthood in which I am unworthily included, and of my 
friends, and,” as he proceeds, ‘‘of my foes, and of that general 
public which consists of neither one nor the other, but of well- 
wishers, lovers of fair play, sceptical cross- questioners, inter- 
ested inquirers, curious lookers-on, and simple strangers, un- 
concerned yet not careless about the issue.” And so success- 
fully was his subsequently adopted motto “cor ad cor loquitur”’ 
realized, that “the whole nation became a sympathetic, and 
ere long a convinced audience. Not the ‘ Letters’ of Paschal, 
nor those of Junius, won more instant success.’’ The future 
Cardinal, whose elevation all England hailed with joy as a re- 
cognition of his worth and as a tribute of honor to their coun- 
try, became more. than ever the object of his countrymen’s 
veneration, pride, and attachment. 

Nor, again, was the expression of his sympathy confined to 
what may be described as his contemplative labor for souls; 
the active element by which, in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, the life work of others, as, for instance, Manning’s, 
has been estimated, and sometimes compared with Newman’s, 
was by no means wanting in the life of the latter. Archbishop 
Ullathorne has borne witness that the great Oratorian’s literary 
works. were wrought ‘“‘in the midst of labors and cares of 
another kind, and of which the world knows very little . . . 
each of a distinct character, and any one of which would have 
made a reputation for untiring energy in the practical order.” 
Amongst these he instances ‘“‘ the establishment of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri—that great ornament and accession to the 
force of English Catholicity,” as also of the great Oratory 
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School; the founding of a University in Ireland, of missions in 
Birmingham and elsewhere, with church and schools and “‘ several 
years of close and hard work”; of ‘“‘ poor schools and other 
pious institutions connected with the Oratory,” and constant 
duty in the poor house and gaol of Birmingham, added to “ the 
toil of frequent preaching, of attendance in the confessional, and 
other parochial duties’; and, as manifesting his keen sympathy 
with suffering, and ready response to calls of charity, at what- 
ever ‘cost and risk, his going forth himself, in preference to 
sending other priests of the Oratory, to minister to the sick and 
dying, ‘“‘ when the cholera raged so dreadfully at Bilston,’’ where 
he ‘‘remained till the worst was over.” Another work the 
great Oratorian had in contemplation at Oxford, where he 
bought land for the purpose, and who shall say what might not 
have been the gain to the Church had it been allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

People who imagine that the active element, as the world 
takes cognizance of it, was wanting in Newman’s life, forget, 
morever, that he tells us that in early life he had for some 
years a great drawing to missionary labor among the heathen; 
they forget that in the event his manner of life and service 
was appointed from above, and that he never spared himself 
in the work that was given him to do, laboring at his desk 
sometimes from twelve to fourteen hours a day, when the cause 
of the truth and of his neighbor’s good required it; that, in the 
words of James Anthony Froude, he ‘“‘has been the voice of 
the intellectual reaction of Europe, which was alarmed by an 
era of revolutions and is looking for safety in the forsaken 
beliefs of ages which it has been tempted to despise,” that to 
him, “if to any one man, the world owes the intellectual re- 
covery’ of Catholicism, and that every English-speaking bishop 
and priest, preaching friar, Franciscan. tertiary, St. Vincent 
brother, and district visitor, in consequence, owes the facility of 
his active ministrations, in greater measure than he is some- 
times aware, to the personality and writings of him who exer- 
cised “a spiritual authority far surpassing that of any English, 
or perhaps European, writer of his time,’”’ and whom Pius IX. 
designated ‘‘the Light of England.” 
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EX UMBRIS ET IMAGINIBUS IN VERITATEM. 


“ Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.” These, the memor- 
able words which the great Cardinal chose for his epitaph, re- 
cord more than a personal experience, though he doubtless did 
but contemplate by their choice a reference to the Divine mercy 
and grace by which he himself had come out of shadows into 
realities. They record, besides, that which he has achieved by 
force of a personality formed solus cum Solo in the long pro- 
cess by which he was appointed to solve for others, as well as 
for himself, each question of a great problem; they record the 
great work effected by means of the writings which illustrate 
that process and its issue, and which will speak from the writer’s 
heart to hearts beyond reckoning until the end of time. 

Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem—how the words in- 
scribed upon their simple tablet arrest the visitor’s steps at the 
threshold of the church of the Oratory at Edgbaston ere he 
passes within the sacred scenes of the life of dedication, of the 
ministry, and of the death of him of whom they so pathetically 
and so eloquently speak! Who but has been moved as they 
greet him, or that has failed to recall as in a flash the memo- 
ties which they awaken of that long pilgrimage devoted in its 
every stage to the elucidation of the truth with such singleness 
of purpose, consistent energy, and ready sacrifice for God and 
for his neighbor’s sake; who that has failed to note their ring 
of triumph vibrating with reminiscence of so much accomplished 
for religion, and with portent of still more abundant fulfilment, 
by means of the rare gift bestowed by the Almighty upon his 
Church in him whose epitaph they record! 

And if we may select from among the lessons by which the 
great Oratorian has so lucidly cleared the path for converts ex 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem, the choice would probably 
by most of them be given to that which he has taught us, first, 
of the gift of divine faith, and, next, of the visible kingdom of 
the Catholic Church. . 

In regard to the former he has demonstrated the truth of 
its supernatural‘ character and that we depend for it utterly 
upon the Divine bounty; that without it we cannot discern the 
truths of the Divine revelation; that, while man’s natural reason 
is the eyesight of his mind, it is not more than eyesight; that 
it depends, therefore, as truly as does his physical eyesight, up- 
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on a light from without to see; that just as the latter, however 
keen and strong, will avail him nothing at all in the dark, but 
requires the light of the sun to enable him to see the things of 
nature, so in like manner does the former depend upon a par- 
allel gift from without to discern things spiritual. 

Men need, then, in the first place to recognize this fact, 
and, in the next, humbly to acknowledge their dependence at 
the feet of their Maker and implore, each solus cum Solo, the 
Divine mercy for the light of a supernatural grace to lead them 
ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem,; and such acknowledge- 
ment of their dependence and self-surrender is the more nec- 
essary, inasmuch as religion is not a matter of the reason merely, 
but much more of the will and affections—cor ad cor loguitur, 
the Heart of the Teacher to the heart of the disciple or learner. 

And submission to the Teacher, divinely appointed to in- 
struct the nations and each individual composing them, is re- 
warded with this gift of faith, the nature and prerogative of 
which is to disperse every shadow of doubt in regard to the 
truths of the Divine revelation, and in place of views and 
opinions about them, to impart the clear light of certainty. 
For divine faith, unlike human opinion, admits of no admix- 
ture of doubt, since, obviously, we cannot at the same time both 
believe and doubt; it makes a man as certain, moreover, of 
his belief in the doctrine revealed as he is that the doctrine, 
because revealed by God, is certainly.true. Nor can he imag- 
ine that a time may come when he will not be as certain as 
he is at present (though he is aware, of course, that he may be 
assailed by temptation), for he knows that “to make provision 
for future doubt is to doubt at present”; he has received a 
gift which, since the Divine gifts are without repentence, will 
not be withdrawn, and he feels sure that “it is not without an 
effort, a miserable effort, that any one who has received that 
gift, unlearns to believe.” 

And then as to the means by which the Divine revelation 
has been transmitted, the antecedent argument for a visible so- 
ciety or kingdom, not of this world though in it, to embrace, 
in the name of him to whom the nations of the earth belong, 
the human race in unity of religion—a kingdom endowed with 
his authority in relation to jurisdiction and with his infallibility 
in teaching—finds its justification in the fact that, under the 
government of the Pope as his Vicar and representative, such 
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a kingdom has from the first been spread into the world, gath- 
ering into its fold the nations and races most various, and 
holding them in unity of faith and worship, organization, alle- 
giance, by means of its unity in universality of jurisdiction—a 
jurisdiction which takes no account of nafional frontiers and is 
everywhere independent of the civil] power in the domain of 
religion. And thus we are furnished with an a posteriori argu- 
ment which cannot fail to convince those who are willing to 
believe that a revelation has been transmitted by means of a 
visible Church Catholic, that the one ecclesiastical body politic 
which at this hour does in substantive fact possess such a ju- 
risdiction—the one kingdom that is not of this world, because 
superior to the efforts of secular states to divide and subdivide 
it into national churches, as has been done with other religious 
bodies—the one Church which is visibly one in government 
throughout the world is, to the exclusion of all other churches, 
the visible kingdom of the Savior of the human race. 

Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. What though. 
churches such as the Greek and the Russian possess an episco- 
pal hierarchy, priesthood, and sacraments, this does not make 
them parts of the same visible kingdom as that over which 
Christ’s Vicar reigns; since to be of the same visible polity or 
kingdom they would need to be under one and the same juris- 
diction. And as to “the poor Anglican Church ”—ex umoris 
et imaginibus—‘‘I cannot tell how soon there came on me— 
but very soon—an extreme astonishment that I had ever imag 
ined it to be a portion of the Catholic Church. . . . I sup- 
pose the main cause of this lay in the contrast which was pre- 
sented to me by the Catholic Church. Then I recognized at 
once a reality which was quite a new thing with me. Then I 
was sensible that I was not making for myself a church by an 
effort of thought; I needed not to make an act of faith in her; 
I had not painfully to force myself into a position, but my 
mind fell back upon itself in relaxation and in peace, and I 
gazed at her almost passively as a great objective fact.” Se- 
curus judicat orbis terrarum. 

















“ ALONG THE TRACK.” 
BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


‘* T would fain go back to the old gray river 
To the old bush days when our hearts were light ; 
But, alas! those days have fled forever 
They are like the swans that have swept from sight.” 





MPWAY off in the Back Country of Australia there 
m are as yet no fences and few laws. From the 
settled sea-board of the east coast the white man 
has pushed inland; bit by bit he has taken pos- 
session of the black fellow’s country; year by year 
ai drives the native further out. Soon the arid spaces of the 
interior will be all that is left to the wandering tribes. It is 
but another instance of the survival of the fittest; of the weaker 
race going down before the strong. 

That the Australian native is a degenerate is undisputed. 
Indeed, with the exception of his Tasmanian brother, he stands 
lowest of allin the human scale. Physically a weakling, his con- 
stitution has been further impaired by the inroads of civiliza 
tion. Now he wears clothes; and when he doesn’t die of drink, 
he dies of lung disease. These three things have come in the 
wake of the white man. 

As regards the ethical side of things, the black fellow’s be- 
liefs are few, and those mostly negative. He worships no god; 
he offers no sacrifice. The future to him is a blank. The after 
world is a great empty space. It contains nothing; yet it is 
full of dread. There is no spirit save one, and that, the great 
spirit of evil. It is summed up in the word Devil-devil. This 
is the Alpha and the Omega of native theology. It is a belief 
that takes to itself the intangible form of some terrible wrath to 
come. 


Where the dead go, none may follow. 


And when a black fellow dies in the mi-mi by the creek he 
is buried by the tribe without rite or ceremony. A hollow place 
is scooped out in the sand where the body is laid. Over this 
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is erected a pile of logs to the height of eight or nine feet. 
This monument of trees has no religious significance, but during 
the night watches it forms a solace to the living, when the 
dingos how] around the lonely grave. 

Once buried, the name of the dead man may never more be 
uttered. To speak of him is to disturb his spirit, besides un- 
loosing the chains that bind him in the nether world. So the 
black fellow shuts his lips in fear as he passes by the grave 
in the sand. It is best to forget the dead; otherwise the shade 
will return and walk the earth—and no dead man ever returns 
without some harm befalling the living. Nor is this power of 
working ill confined to the departed. For the. belief that obtains 
among the island tribes of the South Seas, is current also in 
Australia: vzz., of the power of the human will to wreak ven- 
- geance on a foe by merely wishing him ill. Thus a black fel- . 
low falls sick; and the native doctor is accordingly summoned. 
But if the sick man does not respond to medical treatment, as 
understood by the native doctor, then it may safely be as- 
sumed that an enemy is “ pointing the bone” at his victim. 
It may be that the other tribe, to which his enemy belongs, is- 
distant a hundred miles or more. What matter? Is not the 
power of thought mightier than a stretch of scrub? His enemy, 
therefore, is willing him to die; by his pointing the bone he 
insures the desired result. Convinced of this the doomed’ man 
will not eat; he sits and ponders on the will power of his 
enemy, until he is numbered among the greater tribe who lie 
asleep beneath the logs.’ 

In parts of the Northern territory cannibalism still exists 
among some of the more savage tribes. There the custom of © 
cracking a skull with a ‘“‘ waddy” lacks finality. Hitherto a 
man had not only to be killed, but eaten whole and entire be- 
fore his doom was adequately sealed. But even by the shores 
of Carpentaria it is possible to get evolutions of thought, and 
to-day the cannibal conforms, however distantly, to the more 
fastidious tastes of modern times. No longer will he consume 
his enemy as of your; to-day he partakes only of the “ caul- 
fat,” by which he ensures to himself the dead man’s virtues— 
if he has any—failing which, he obtains the right of succession 
to his adversary’s skill with the spear. 

Intellectually it may be said that the black fellow does not 
count. He makes no tracks through the wilderness; and, as 
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Robert Louis Stevenson says, they who make no roads, are 
thereby ‘ruled out from intelligent participation in the world’s 
brotherhood.” When the native Australian walks, he throws 
his weight on to the ball of his foot, spreading out his toes 
after the manner of the cloven footed animals. Like all shoe- 
less savages his feet pass over the dried leaves without sound ; 
and as he goes his eyes see everything—the cleft in a rock; the 
exact position of a fallen twig; the shape of a tree beside any 
particular water-hole—these things he will remember as he moves 
along in the open. : 

It is about a hundred years now since the first pioneer 
struck out for the waste places of the Northwest. And as he 
advanced through the country, riding on horseback, the blacks 
fled in fear to hide in the scrub. For did not the white man 
come as a new and strange creation; as a centaur; as a god? 
To the blacks horse and man were but one, as they leaped 
across the scrub in mighty bounds. So the natives crouched 
behind the patches of trees, waiting for these beings to pass. 

But it so happened that the white man had come to stay. 
Accordingly he selected a suitable territory, and, as the black 
man holds no title-deeds, the transfer of the land was effected 
without any waste of red tape. The method of taking over 
the country had the advantage of simplicity. No sooner had 
the pioneer seen a likely stretch. of country, than he applied 
to the Government for a lease of it. Sometimes he rented it 
at a farthing an acre; sometimes he bought it outright for a 
nominal sum. The boundary of the newly-acquired property 
had to be fenced in; this was the one condition required by 
the authorities. Soon other pioneers came. They too selected 
their land, and so the fences spread themselves out into the 
silent places of the interior. Now, it is only in the far North- 
west that the country lies open, as it did ‘before the white man 
came. Thus for thousands of miles there is not a square acre 
of unappropriated territory. Every mile, every acre, nay! every 
foot has been swallowed up by this hungry, omniverous white 
man. 

To-day there are railway routes from various points along 
the. sea-board; railways that begin at the east side of the range 
country and finish up in the western scrub. Where the rail- 
ways end, the coach roads begin. Further out the stock routes 
lie open, and along this line of route are Government tanks 
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where the traveling stock may drink. For in the vast stretches 
of the Northwest there are no rivers, and the creeks run dry 
in the drought. But, besides these easily discernible tracks, 
there are other tracks to follow which need a trained eye. 
These are mere pads leading in and out of the wilderness; just 
the track of the mail; hoof marks and no more, which lead to 
the distant homesteads. In the back country the mail passes 
but once in every few weeks, and the letters are then carried 
on horseback. 

For when a letter drifts to the great Northwest—“ where all 
the rovers go’’—its transport takes on a romance of its own. 


And now by coach and mailman’s bag it goes from town to 
town, 

And Conroy’s Gap and Conroy’s Creek have marked it “ fur- 
ther down.”’ 

Beneath a sky of deepest blue where never cloud abides, 

A speck upon the waste of plain, the lonely mailman rides. 


By big lagoons where wild fowl play, and crested pigeons 


flock, 
By camp-fires, where the drovers ride around their restless 
sbethen 5 a0) | 


So the mail bag travels on through the country, until the 
‘letter is handed in at the bush homestead that lies beyond the 
sky line of the scrub. 

Unlike the homesteads of the South, which rival in size 
and architecture the mansions of the various capitals, these back- 
block homesteads are mostly bungalows—just wooden buildings, 
having an outer coating of mud and a roof of thatch. Round 
two or three sides run wide verandas, and grouped about the 
garden are clumps of silver myalls and eucalyptus trees. Close 
to the homestead is the overseer’s house, then comes the quar- 
ters of the married couples, and finally the men’s hut. This 
group of buildings represents the “head homestead” on every 
sheep or cattle run in the back country. 

The settlement of the Northwest, though of comparatively 
recent growth, has advanced so steadily, yet so quietly, that 
the blacks have long since become accustomed to the presence 
of the new race of settlers. And instead of regarding the white 
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man with fear, the feeling of the natives soon changed into 
one of curiosity which is now merged into a fixed sentiment 
of awe and wonderment at the superior power and cunning of 
the white pioneers. 

Surely, say the aborigines, this ‘‘ big-feller” white man is a 
god. For does he not hold in his hand the secrets of the 
earth? And has not his voice power over all things? As it 
was in the beginning, so to-day in the waste places, the over- 
lord of creation speaks and the beasts of the earth do his bid- 
ding. The horse is his servant, and the dog his slave. And the 
great flocks of sheep and the vast mobs of cattle, do they not 
journey hither and thither as the white man wills? Does he 
not stay with his hand the bird on the wing; and the bush 
. fire, does it not acknowledge his cunning? Nay. more; of all 
the elements, is not the water the mightiest, as it is the most 
precious? Yet the water, no less than the fire, obeys the will 
of the white man. The underground lake lies fathoms deep. 
In the heart of the earth it sleeps, clasped round with living 
fire. For centuries untold it has slumbered there, and none has 
been its master. Then the white man comes, and he probes 
its depths. He whispers down through the earth four thousand 
feet. ‘I have need of thee,” he says. And the sleeping lake 
rises up at his call; boiling and seething it comes, as if in 
anger at his summons. Yet it comes nevertheless, spreading 
itself out in homage at the feet of its lord. 

‘* Big-feller white man, him god.” Such is the verdict of 
the black fellow, given in the rudimentary jargon of the station 
settlements. ; ’ 

Thus the Australian aborigines have acquiesced in the ac- 
quisition of the territory which was hitherto their own. For 
the same reason, also, they render service to the more enlight- 
ened race. In return for this, the native camps are entitled to 
receive the necessaries of life. But, as everything in this world 
is comparative, it is only to be expected that each pioneer 
should judge for himself what these necessaries consist in. Yet, 
by some mysterious unanimity, the generally received idea takes 
the shape of blankets and “grog.” The blanket no doubt is 
the outcome of a flickering Christian instinct; the whisky— 
well, the whisky is unusually under proof. Sometimes it is 
not whisky at all; only kerosene and blue-stone; for the na- 


tive’s palate is considered to be undiscerning. The native only 
VOL. LXXXV.— 40 
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asks to drink of the white man’s drink. And after all—so the 
pioneer argues—the results are much the same. 

So the black fellow drinks his grog and wraps his blanket 
round him. Why? He knows not why. He only knows that 
the wearing of a blanket is the white man’s decree; and with 
his pipe and a plug of tobacco he staggers back to his camp. 

To eat, to sleep, and to get drunk again—these are the only 
privileges that the native requires. Sometimes he works, but 
only for as long as the white man sees. 

Once the Australian native made his own fire by rubbing 
two sticks together; now he asks for the white man’s light. 

“Wee mah.” Give me a match (7. ¢., fire give). This is 
the demand of: every black fellow that hits the white man’s 
track. By degrees they are losing their grip of life in the 
open. Even now, the blacks as a people have ceased to be. 
Soon the individual black will have died out. 

In the settled districts of the country there are to day va- 
rious Government Settlements where the remnants of a tribe 
are cared for at the public expense. These native camps are 
in the charge of a public official who is responsible for their 
physical and moral well-being. But it is not unknown for this 
white overseer td set an example of evil living in the camp. 
This, together with dishonest practices in selling for his own 
profit Government goods intended for gratuitous distribution, is 
not calculated to maintain the white man’s reputation as a be- 
ing of higher grade, 

Indeed, with such examples before him, it becomes a mat- 
ter of difficulty to pursuade the native of the ethical advan- 
tages of Christianity. : 

Nevertheless, attempts continue to be made in various mis- 
sion settlements to convert the blacks to the white man’s creed. 
With this end in view, the black boy is clothed and fed and 
educated. It is a fairly liberal education, comprising, as it 
does, not only the doctrines of religion, but certain social ax- 
ioms which are illustrative of the common rights of man. 
Among these he is taught that there is neither black nor white 
in the kingdom of heaven; that all, irrespective of race or 
color, are classmates in the school for saints. Besides this, 
he learns that a laborer is worthy of his hire; that for a 
month’s work he is entitled to a month’s pay. These and 
other social truths he hears, and some of them he remembers. 
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It may be that religious truths are beyond his comprehen- — 
sion, but this social ‘‘jabber-jabber,” as expounded by the 
missionary, of the relations between capital and labor—these 
are doctrines which may be translated into the concrete of vis- 
ible things. Accordingly it is these teachings which receive his 
intelligent support. 

To the settlers in the back blocks the Christianized black 
boy is a black boy spoiled. He is regarded by them as a mis- 
chievous element; as one who incites to rebellion, spreading 
disaffection in the camp. He knows too much. He is not 
wanted in the Northwest. 

In this way it sometimes happens that ‘‘ the boss” and “a 
boy” start off at daybreak to muster along the boundary. 
. They are away all day; and at sundown a solitary horseman 
returns, his gun across his saddle bow. ‘‘The boy’”’ is lost, he 
says; lost in the scrub. Next morning a riderless horse whin- 
nies its way back to the homestead with its bridle trailing. 
There the matter ends. A black boy more or less does not 
matter in the back country. 

Possibly at the native camp he is missed and mourned. 
But who shall dare speak of the dead? Perchance the old 
men may shake their heads as they sit round the open fire, or 
the wail of the gins may be heard: wah! wah! in long-drawn 
tones of grief. But the name of the dead man is blotted out 
to-day and forever from the speech of the living tribe. 

Far along the track the white man is autocratic. Perhaps 
this is inevitable in the rough and tumble life of the pioneer- 
ing days, when he sketches in his own policy and dictates his 
own terms. He is beyond the arm of the law. Intercourse is 
difficult between him and his fellows. Many hundreds of miles 
cut him off from the more settled districts. And in the stretches 
of unfenced scrub that lie out in the glare of the torrid zone, 
a man is apt to cast his conscience, like a worn out shoe. 
Here the Ten Commandments are no longer current. Like the 
rabbit-proof fences, the Decalogue falls short in the scrub. 
But just as it is a question of time when the restraining fences 
will creep out into the open spaces, so with the succeeding 
years comes a stricter sense of personal responsibility; and, by 
degrees, the mode of life in the back country is being brought 
into line with that which obtains further east. 

To-day the mail and the teamster are the only regular way- 
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farers in the far districts. The former represents a luxury; the 
latter a necessity ; for the teamster is the accredited carrier of 
provisions throughout the Northwest. To the cattle stations he 
goes but once a year, when he brings a year’s rations: flour, 
sugar, tea, and other household requisites, to the weight of 
four or five tons. But to the sheep stations he makes more 
frequent journeys, in view of the greater opportunities for 
“‘back-stuff.” Here he is more or less sure of a return load: 
skins and bales of wool left over from last shearing, which still 
await transport to the seaboard. For this cartage the squatter 
pays well. And for the rest, the teamster’s life is a pleasant 
one. Six miles a day is the average rate of progress for a 
bullock team. But this presupposes a good season. In bad 
times, when the herbage is poor, the teamster must cover eight 
or ten miles a day if he is to obtain a sufficiency of pasture 
for his cattle. 

Two bullock carts usually travel together; one for the 


goods; another for the teamster and his requirements. Among 


the latter are to be reckoned the teamster’s wife and family. 
At the tail of the domestic cart straggle various hens and 
chickens, who pick up what they may along the track. After 
them come the four or five tame goats which complete the 
teamster’s household. 

At sundown the bullocks are unhitched and the party camp 
for the night. And after supper, which is partaken of round 
the camp-fire, the teamster and his men Jie themselves down 
on the warm, dry ground, with only a blanket for covering; 
the bullock wagon being reserved for the teamster’s wife and 
his children. But usually the cart contains only the girl chil- 
dren—for every son of a teamster believes in scratching for 
himself. 

As regards the bullocks, they, too, find their own feed, 
straying out into the open. Perhaps there are in all forty bul- 
locks: twenty to the team. This means that each may roam 
off at will in forty different directions. To prevent this, one 
particular bullock is picked out—a beast that is known as a 
strayer—and to the neck of this strayer is tied a bell. And 
as cattle are lonesome things, and fearful of being alone in the 
night, the rest of the mob will keep close to the bell for 
greater company. / 

The Australian bullock bell is about twelve inches long. It 
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gives out no tinkling sound. There is no music in it—nothing 
but a dull knock, knock. Throughout the night it breaks upon 
the stillness: this sullen, clanging note. It reaches across the 
‘level country like the sigh of a wandering soul; a soul that 
seeks for rest. 

On the open plains the sound of the bullock bell can be 
heard miles off. Sometimes when the ranges lie behind, and 
the wind is favorable, the sound may be thrown back toa dis- 
tance of seven miles. But to hear it one must have a trained 
ear and the sheltering night. For at dawn the foreground pul- 
sates with the music of the new-born day; the buzz of insect 
‘life; the cry of the bell-bird; the chirping of the feathered 
tribes awakening in the Mulga trees—all of which voices shut 
‘ out the whispers from beyond. 

Once the sun gets up it needs a black boy to trace the 
straying bullocks, as, with ear pressed close to the earth, he 
tells of the passing of cattle; though even the acute hearing of 
the black boy will not serve outside an area of two or three 
miles. 

But with the first streak of dawn the wayfarers are astir in 
these waste places. For, while the men are rounding up the 
cattle, the fire must be made and the breakfast prepared. Be- 
sides this, the bullocks must be yoked, an operation which 
takes time. First they must be driven in to camp. Then the 
mates must be got together, for every bullock requires to be 
yoked with his own mate. Otherwise he declines to be yoked 
at all. The yoking of a bullock team is simple enough in the- 
ory—the tackle being merely a wooden log which passes over 
the shoulders of every pair of bullocks, and a bow, or iron col- 
lar, which circles the neck of each. This iron collar is affixed 
by pins to the yoke. From this it follows that the difficulty 
of the teamster lies in the simultaneous yoking of the two ani- 
mals—for the log must be kept horizontal. Therefore it takes 
two men to hitch up the bullocks; meanwhile the rest of the 
mob may be off again across the plain. 

It is here, however, that the teamster’s wife lends a hand, 
as a helpmate should. The breakfast is now left to cook itself, 
as with whip in hand she circles round the cattle and prevents 
them breaking camp. To the uninitiated one bullock is hardly 
distinguishable from the other. But not so to the teamster’s 
wife, for, like the cattle-dog, she knows each of the forty bul- 
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locks by name. Deft of hand and quick of eye, it is seldom 
that the daughter of the scrub is beaten by the. mob. Just a | 
sudden movement—and the long, sinuous. lash flies out and 
orders the restless one to be still. Or perhaps a bullock has 
broken away from the men and got mixed up with the mob. 
In an instant she has given the word of command; the lash of 
the cattle-whip has followed her eye, the cattle dog springs 
forward, and the required bullock, signalled by name, is suc- 
cessfully cut out from the mob. 

So the team is yoked; but ‘the sun is already high in the 
heavens before the travelers are on their way. 

At first the creaking of the wagons fills the air, as they 
jolt away over the rough ground. For a while, too, the voices 
of the men are borne back along the track. Then the echoes 
drop lower, getting fainter and fainter by degrees as the dis- 
tance widens. Finally all human sounds cease, as the bullock 
teams pass on into the silence; and the boree scrub, filled with 
a sense of untold desolation, stretches out its empty hands in 
vain entreaty to the far horizon. From sky line to sky line 
the vast world of the Northwest lies open, flat—a sea of gray- 
green against the blue. 




















THE RECENT RESULTS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


BY GEORGE M. SEARLE, C.S.P. 


VII.—SPIRITISM (CONTINUED). 


HE “subliminal” theory, mentioned in our last 
article, is, we may say, mainly due to Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers. It was elaborated by him in a series 
of articles which he published in the Proceedings 

L422 of the Society for Psychical Research for 1892 

and 1893. It maintains that, besides our ordinary conscious 

. mental operation, there is a constant stream of consciousness, 

flowing on within us, as he says, “at a level beneath the 

threshold of the ordinary waking life.” These words ‘‘ beneath 
the threshold” explain the term “ subliminal,” of which they 
are an English translation. Our ordinary consciousness he ac- 
accordingly calls “supraliminal,” or “above the threshold.” 

‘“‘Above ground” and “underground ” would convey about the 

same ideas, 5s 

Our supraliminal consciousness is that by which we usually 
become aware of the phenomena of the objective world, and 
by means of them, of the mental operations of others; and also 
of our own, by ordinary introspection. The subliminal, how- 
ever, has a much wider field, obtaining information by means 
beyond the reach of the supraliminal, not only concerning ma- 
terial things, but also as to the mental world outside of our- 
selves, not needing for either the physical senses required by 

the sypraliminal. It is: considered, as noted above, to be a 

stream, that is, to be in constant operation; acting like a per- 

sonality distinct from our ordinary or supraliminal one. It 
is, however, only occasionally that the latter is aware of its 
action, and then rather by memory, or by subsequent indica~ 
tion, than actually at the time. But it may have its effect on 
our ordinary mental processes, as, for instance, in what are 
called the “inspirations” of genius, in the reception of tele- 
pathic messages, and in veridical dreams. In the hypnotized 
subject it appears to be specially active; and even after the 
hypnotic trance is over, it may have its effect on our supra- 
liminal life, as in the case of suggestion given to a hypnotized 
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person as to future action. And it may be held that what 
seem to be communications from some entirely external intel 

ligence, are really originated simply by itself, and that auto- 
matic writing and such phantasms as appear to be telepathic. 
are largely, if not entirely, due to it. It seems to work best, 
(ad extra at any rate), when the supraliminal is in abeyance, 
as in hypnotic, or even ordinary sleep; but even at other 
times, or in usual conditions, it may be capable of giving infor- 
mation, unperceived. by the supraliminal, to some other en- 
tirely distinct mind, thus being able to supply such a mind or 
spirit with the facts necessary for beginning an impersonation 
of some living or deceased human being about whom the spirit 
may as yet know little or nothing. 

This “ subliminal” theory, simply by itself, serves to account 
for a considerable part of the communications which may be 
received, even at a seance, and when the medium as well as 
the visitors are in a normal state, and which purport to come 
from the deceased relatives of some one or more of the circle. 
These communications may come simply from the subliminal of 
the medium acting together with those concerned in the circle, 
and thus obtaining information not intended to be given by 
them, and which may even have been (supraliminally) forgotten. 
Such a result seems to them to constitute a very good “ proof 
of identity’; that is, to show plainly enough that it is pro- 
duced by the deceased person from whom it purports to come. 
Indeed this explanation holds good even if the supraliminal fails 
to remember the fact communicated, and has to verify it by 
consultation with friends afterward; for it may well be that 
the subliminal is in possession of many facts which the supra- 
liminal has never made its own. : 

The subliminal theory has obtained, to a certain extent, a 
general acceptance, and often seems to be taken for granted. 
It fits in very well with the facts of hypnotism and of clair- 
voyance, and explains the cases of telepathy in which there has 
been no conscious effort on the part of. the agent to make an 
impression on the percipient ; and applies also quite satisfac- 
torily to the matter of dreams, though the great majority of 
these can be accounted for well enough without it. It finds 
favor, of course, with those who are incredulous as to the ex- 


istence of other spirits than our own, or of our own after death; 


and if it could be shown to account for a// the phenomena of 
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apparitions (specially of those which seem to have a local, en- 
tity) and of spiritism, it would deserve exclusive adoption on 
the principle of not supposing more causes than are needed to 
account for the observed facts. But in the judgment of those 
who have most deeply studied these facts, a few of which we 
have given, it does not suffice to explain all these. 

Clairvoyance, with the allied matters of crystal- gazing, shell- 
hearing, and the like, is perhaps to the general student its best 
argument. How far it is necessary or convenient in hypnotism, 
experts can best determine. 

But it seems quite plain that it has to be strained almost, 
if not quite, to the breaking point in accounting for all that is 
to be found even in the actual communications of spiritism. 
Dr. Hyslop describes at great length the objections to it in the 
third chapter of a long discussion, entitled ‘“‘A Further Record 
of Observations of Certain Trance Phenomena,” which constitutes 
of itself Part XLI. of the Proceedings of the Society. 

And if we pass from the matter of the communications them- 
selves to the astounding phenomena produced in attestation of 
them, the subliminal explanation seems simply to disappear. 
How can it be conceived possible that the subliminal mind, any 
more than the supraliminal, can lift heavy objects from the 
floor, elevate the medium in the air, write without the medium’s 
contact on paper or a slate, and, above all, produce materiali- 
zations such as we have described ?, Of course it may be said 
that these marvels are accomplished by some unknown powers 
of which we are all, more or less, possessed; but there seems 
to be no reason why a subliminal mind should have them, any 
more than a supraliminal. 

The only reasonable explanation of these phenomena (the 
reality of which seems, as we have said, to have been practi- 
cally settled by recent photographic tests, and which is certainly 
generally admitted by those familiar with the facts), is that they 
are due not to a mysterious part of our own personality, but 
to some personality or personalities entirely independent of our 
own. And the trend of belief among investigators is, we think, 
practically unanimous in that sense. And if we admit the op- 
eration of such personalities in producing these attestations to 
spiritist communications, there is, of course, no reason whatever 
for denying their authorship in the communications themselves. 
It is not, of course, necessary to exclude entirely the sublimi- 
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nal operation in them; this, as. has been said, may be a con- 
venient explanation of their initial stages at any rate. 

But after all, at least in the matter of spiritism, the sublim- 
inal theory seems to be something like the fifth wheel to a 
coach. It is not necessary to exclude it, but there is no need 
to admit it. And, indeed, in other matters, if the existence of 
other spirits than those of living human beings is once admitted, 
as of course it is by all Christians, the subliminal idea becomes 
rather superfluous. It loses the recommendation which it would 


_ otherwise have of not bringing in unnecessary causes. It be-. 


comes an unnecessary cause itself. Its stream of conscious- 
hess may just as well be that of an independent set of beings 
(or even a single being), associated with us, and familiar with 
the events of our lives, and of those of others, as that of a 
mysterious adjunct to ourselves. And though the objection is 
not a scientific one, it is a strong moral one, against the whole 
subliminal hypothesis, that it confuses our idea of our person- 
ality and personal responsibility, to believe in such a partner 
to our lives, on whom as a “ wicked partner,” our responsibility 
can be thrown. 

Even if we grant that the subliminal theory can be explained 
in a way to make it consistent with true ideas of philosophy or 
religion, still it is, on the whole, a dangerous one to most of 
those who may accept it, and it is better and safer to get along 
without it, or to minimize its sphere as far as we can, con- 
sistently with observed fact. 

Let us, then, now turn to the spiritistic theory, which is con- 
stantly becoming more and more indicated by facts. In general, 
this is that the communications coming through mediums, as 
well as the remarkable phenomena attending them, require, at 
least for their complete explanation, the action of some agency 
other than that of living human beings; and furthermore ‘that 
this agency is (as is evident) not one working by regular phys- 
ical law, but one of intelligences and wills like our own; in 
short, that “spiritism” is the true and appropriate name for 
the whole matter; that, so far at least, the spiritists are right 
in their belief. 

But they do not {stop with this. They eoaknteln that the 
spirits who make the communications, and give such extraor- 
dinary attestations of them, are indeed what they prema to 
be, departed human souls. 
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It is of course very natural that this idea should be enter- — 
tained. We very rightly presume that any one with whom 
we communicate is telling the truth, unless we have learned, 
by experience with some particular person, to distrust his 
veracity, or the circumstances of the case itself would make 
departure from the truth probable. If, then, the spirits com- 
municating are found to be telling lies, we should soon cease 
to believe them; but, on the contrary, we usually find, so far 
as we have means of testing it, that the information which they 
give is correct. And we see no particular reason from the 
circumstances of the case why they should not tell the truth. 
So the first presumption is that they are, indeed, what they 
claim to be. 

And besides, they give “proofs of identity,’ such as we 
should usually be ‘satisfied with, even in important practical 
matters of business. Suppose that a claimant to property under 
a will should appear, representing himself as the legatee named 
in it; even though there be no one to identify him, and the 
circumstances (such as a prolonged absence) make such identi- 
fication impossible, we should be inclined to believe in his claim, 
if he strongly resembled photographs formerly taken of the 
legatee, if his: handwriting was the same, and especially if he 
was familiar with such details of the early life of the one whom 
he asserts himself to be, as could not be supposed to be known 
by a stranger. And such proofs as these are given in abun- 
dance by the spirits, particularly of the latter variety. If I 
adopt the belief that it is really a spirit external to my own 
that is sending a message to me, even one incident, which I 
feel sure was known only to one person beside myself, may 
seem quite enough to show that the message comes from that 
person. But we do not have to depend on one such incident; 
many may very probably be given. Then his whole turn and 
peculiarities of mind may seem to be reproduced in the mes- 
sage, or in the conversation which may follow. As to hand- 
writing, there will be no trouble, probably, about that; and if 
a materialization occurs, his features will, perhaps, be recognized. 
‘Why, then,” we may quite plausibly ask, “should not the 
spirit communicating. be the one whom we suppose it to be, 


. and for whom we have asked?” 





It must be acknowledged that for those who have no be- 
lief, and see no special reason for any belief, in any spirits ex- 
cept human ones, the evidence or proof of identity given by 
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such occurrences is good enough, unless something supervenes 
to disturb it. There is no doubt that the supposition that the 
person we wish to communicate with us is really doing so is a 
sufficient and satisfactory explanation of what occurs, and is 
moreover the simplest one that can be given. 

We say, “unless something supervenes to disturb it.” In 
some particular case, nothing may so supervene. But one 
must judge, not by one case, or merely by one’s own personal 
experience, but by the general experience of all who have had 


any. 


One very curious and suspicious circumstance is the inabil- 
ity or reluctance to give the ames borne on earth by the 
spirits supposed to be communicating. If there is anything 
that a real departed soul would seem to be sure to know, it 
would be his or her name. We may easily forget the names 
of other people, but very seldom our own. And there seems 
to be no reason why memory should fail after death on this 
particular point, or should give a false name instead of the true 
one. . 
A very notable instance of this last failure is recorded in 
the case of a spirit or “control,” frequently manifesting him- 
self through the celebrated Boston medium, Mrs. Piper. He 
called himself “‘ Dr. Phinuit,” and claimed to have been a physi- 
cian residing at Marseilles. No record has been found of any 
such physician; moreover, the supposed Dr. Phinuit was un- 
able to communicate in French. For this he gave the paltry 
excuse that he had in the later part of his life lived in Metz, 
among many English, and had forgotten his own language; 
but was quite willing to substitute for this excuse one pro- 
posed by the sitter, Dr. Hodgson, that he had to use the 
brain of the medium, who was not familiar with French. This 
may be considered as rather “thin,” as mediums or sensitives 
often use languages unknown to them. 

In this case, it seems evident that this “Dr. Phinuit” gave 
a false name. But if really a departed human soul, he must 
have had a true one. What reason can be alleged for not giv- 
ing it? None that is at all apparent, as to have forgotten it 
seems absurd. But if he was not a departed soul, but a spirit 
of some other kind, a reason at once appears, in his not having 
one to give, but being obliged to make up one; and a French 
one might appear advisable, as being harder for Americans _ to 
look up. 
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If we once admit the possibility that these spirit communi- 
cations come from spirits of some other kind than our own, 
their whole behavior will, perhaps, become more accountable, in 
other cases as well as in this. 

This is strongly indicated by the following general exper- 

ience. The spirits communicating, even when venturing to com- 
mit themselves to a definite name and personality, seem indeed 
to know many events in the lives of those whom they claim to 
be, but to be unable to give a complete, connected, and thorough 
account of them. They omit many things which they ought, it 
would seem, to remember, and indeed to regard as important. 
It is, of course, hard to detect these omissions by inquiry, 
without leading up to the very points which they omit. If one 
should ask: “ Do you remember such and such an event?” of 
course they would probably say they did. And they might be 
able, even if not what they pretend to be, to distinguish beé- 
tween true and false events by a telepathic (or, if you like, sub- 
liminal) communication from the inquirer. It may, therefore, 
be hard to catch them in ignorance of what they ought to know; 
but it is a strong evidence against their claims that they omit so 
‘Many matters which they ought to state without being asked, 
if only to dispel doubts perhaps remaining. And though it may 
be hard to catch them, still they are sometimes caught. They 
may excuse this by saying that the conditions are not good, or 
that the spirit in communication has gone away; but these ex- 
cuses ought not to satisfy any except those determined and 
anxious to believe. 

Further information, not forthcoming at one sitting, may 
be given at another, when “the conditions are more favorable,” 
or the spirit is on hand again. This will probably satisfy those 
willing and anxious to believe; but the following explanation 
really seems more reasonable. 

Let us suppose, then, that it is not the supposed departed 
soul that is communicating, but some other spirit of a nature 
different from ours. Of course such a spirit may have knowl- 
edge of many things in the life of the deceased individual whom 
it has undertaken to personate, but it is not at all likely to 
know them all, and may easily be ignorant even of many im- 
portant ones. Those which it does happen to know it will 
communicate at once; such additional ones as it may be able 
to find out it will produce Jater. This is the simplest explana- 
tion of the “ unfavorable”’ and “ favorable” conditions alleged ; 
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the former are simply ignorance, the latter subsequently ac- 
quired knowledge. As to the spirit which is being interrogated 
going away, there seems to be no reason why it should do so. 
As to the favorable or unfavorable conditions, there may be 
something in that, even on the theory we are now proposing ; for 
the mind of the sitter, which could usually give the information 
required, may be more or less ready to communicate it, either 
telepathically or by the more practical process of ‘‘ pumping,” 
which is more or less available to the ordinary fortune-teller. 

Of course, if the above be the true explanation of the phe- 
nomena of supposed communication from departed souls, it will 
be inconvenient to the spirits personating them to be pinned 
down to the representation of some deceased person, the details 
of whose life are well known to the inquiring sitter. They will 
prefer to present themselves under some general or vague name, 
and to give information rather as to their present state than 
as to their supposed former life on earth, and this will specially 
be likely to be the case if they take the position or office of 
régular and habitual guides or “controls” to the medium. A 
very well-known instance of this is to be found in the exper- 
iences of the Rev. W. Stainton Moses, which have been described - 
in a previous article. His chief ‘‘controls” called themselves 
“Imperator,” “* Rector,’’ and ‘‘ Doctor.”” Of course they pur- 
ported to be real deceased human beings, and it may be pre- 
sumed that they passed themselves off as eminent sages of the 
past, to give still. greater weight to their teachings. Mr. Moses 
naturally desired to know who they were, and had before his 
death succeeded in getting them to give the names by which 
they were known on earth; and he communicated these names 
to Mr. Myers. 

A spirit representing itself as that of Mr. Moses began, soon 
after his death, to communicate through Mrs. Piper. A descrip- 
tion of Mr. Moses’ former appearance was given by other spirits, 
who vouched that this spirit was really the genuine Mr. Moses. 

It now fortunately occurred to his sitters to ask ‘‘ Mr. Moses,” 
thus duly attested, to give them the names he had given to Mr. 
Myers, of Imperator, Rector, and Doctor. ‘“‘ After a good deal 
of shuffling and delay,” as Dr. Raupert tells us, ‘three names 
were actually given, but, much to the disappointment of those 
interested in the experiment, none of these three names was 
found to correspond with those disclosed to Mr. Myers by Mr. 
Stainton Moses during his life time.” 
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It hardly needs to be shown that the spirit calling himself 
Moses was a fraud; certainly the real man would not have for- 
gotten the names communicated to him. And it is quite prob- 
able that Imperator & Co. were even bigger frauds than he. 
It does seem a little strange that they could not have been 
kind enough to tell the so-called Mr. Moses what the names were 
that they had given to the real man when on earth; but some 
at least, of these spirits seem to be so built that they rather 
enjoy lying and deception, even when it does not pay. 

A similar story is true, we believe, of Mr. Myers himself, 
and a post-mortem representative. 

Mr. Myers had prepared a document containing some views 
of his on spiritistic (or, at any rate, psychical) matters, and en- 
trusted it to the keeping of a friend, promising to communicate 
after death with this friend if possible, and tell him in what 
points, if any, he saw reason to modify his views. After Mr. 
Myers’ death, a spiritual, Mr. Myers came by a medium to the 
front, and gave some interesting communications; but on being 
asked how far his present knowledge confirmed what he had 
written in the document, he was unable to understand what 
document was referred to. Evidently this post-mortem Myers 
was.a fraud; the real one simply could not have forgotten a 
matter of such importance. 

Instances like these seem to show very clearly that the spir- 
its from whom communications are received, even granting 
them to be those of deceased human beings, are not always 
the spirits that they pretend to be. Some of them at any rate, 
are, therefore, liars, and it is vain to look for any trustworthy 
information from such. And it must furthermore be remem- 
bered‘that the Imperator, etc., of Mr. Moses were among the 
most respectable, as it would seem, of any of the spirits who 
have made communications; they took a lofty tone, as of a 
high order of spirituality, and seemingly were anxious to teach 
the world, through Mr. Moses, truths of great importance. It 
is, of course, quite possible to maintain that they had nothing 
to do with the so-called Stainton Moses who communicated 
through Mrs. Piper; but surely, if they were really in earnest 
in their work through Mr. Moses, it was their business to ex- 
pose the fraud committed by this impostor, especially as ‘‘Im- 
perator” and “ Rector” (or spirits calling themselves by these 
names) were frequent controls of Mrs. Piper herself. Perhaps 
these latter were also frauds; why, then, were they Not ex- 
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posed by the genuine ones controlling Mr. Moses; and why 
was not the real Mr. Moses himself produced? That they 
should not have the power to accomplish these very desirable 
ends, seems hardly credible, if they were of the high spiritual 
order to which they claimed to belong. 

There seems to be but one reasonable explanation, on the 
spiritistic theory, of these difficulties; namely, that none of the 
spirits concerned in this Moses affair were really in earnest, 
but trifling with their sitters, and trusting to luck not to be 
found out. The real Mr. Moses was not, it would seem, avail- 
able to them, and the pretended one probably acted without 
due consultation. But this way of going on is entirely irrecon- 
cilable with the idea of their being departed human souls, ele- 
vated above the plane which they occupied in this world, en- 
lightened by a more perfect ‘knowledge of the truth, and 
anxious to share this increased knowledge with us. If these 
spirits who claim to have so much to reveal to us are departed 
human souls at all, they must be souls of a very low character 
for truth and honesty; such that if we had met them in their 
life on earth, we would not trust to them for information on 
any matter of importance. And yet these very ones, Imperator, 
etc., in their communications through Mr. Moses while he was 
on earth, are, as we have said, among the most respectable of 
any who have worked through any medium, if we can judge 
by the general tone of the messages which they gave to him. 

Departing from particular instances, and looking cver the 
ground generally, we find it impossible to construct any defi- 
nite and harmonious revelation out of the communications made 
in modern spiritism. But it they were made by deceased human 
beings, surely there would be some sort of agreement, unless 
they were animated by a deliberate intention to deceive. We 
find, however, no sort of agreement, even on the most impor- 
tant matters. Dr. William Potter, formerly himself a spiritist, 
testifies as follows in his book, Spiritism as Jt Js. He says 
with regard to their teachings: 


We are taught that God is a person; that he is omnipo- 
tent; that he is governed by nature’s laws; that everything 
is God; that there is no God; that we are gods. We are 
taught that the soul is eternal;.that it commences its exist- 
ence at conception, at birth, at maturity, at old age. That 
all are immortal, that some are immortal, that none are im- 
mortal. . . . That spirits never live again in the flesh; 
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that they do return, and enter infant bodies, and live many 
lives in the flesh. . . . That there is no high, no low, no 
good, no bad. That murder is right, lying is right, slavery 
is right, adultery is right. That nothing we can know can 
injure the soul or retard its progress. 


“‘All the above teachings” (and many others which we have 
omitted), the author tells us, ‘we been heard given by media 
or from communications.” 

We cannot wonder that, on recognizing the hopeless con- 
tradictions in spiritist statements, investigators are driven back 
to the “subliminal” theory, as that readily accounts for the 
mingling of human opinions, existing in the medium or the sit- 
ters, with any genuine information which may be received, or 
‘makes the whole structure of spiritism merely a reflection of 
human notions. And of course a tenable system, as far as this 
matter of communications is concerned, may be made by com- 
bining the subliminal theory with that of real messages from 
the departed. Some will prefer to hold to the former alone, 
as the verification of any facts unknown to the sitters is cer- 
tainly very rare. But, as we have said, it can hardly be made 
to account for the undeniable signs and wonders worked in at- 
testation of the communications. 

The “ demonic” theory, which is irresistibly suggested by 
the fraud, lying, and deception which runs through the whole 
matter of spiritist communications, however free from any sus- 
picion of common human trickery they may be, is, it would 
seem, the one which will best satisfy the impartial investigator 
of the whole business. By an impartial investigator of course 
we mean one who does not close his mind absolutely to the 
possibility of other spirits beside human ones. And by this 
“‘demonic” theory we mean that which regards the mass of 
the communications made in spiritism as the work of malevu- 
lent, unembodied (not disembodied) spirits, such as every Catho- 
lic, and indeed every believer in the Bible, is sure actually ex- 
ist. And it attributes the signs and wonders, mainly or entirely, 
to their operation. It does not necessarily altogether exclude 
the subliminal, or even the occasional appearance of the de- 
parted soul; but the latter is in no way required by it, and 
is rather useless as an appendage to it. We propose to pro- 
ceed to examine this theory more fully in our next article. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
VOL, LXXXV.—41 











AN INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE Hon. Charles Browne Latimer, dying without 
an heir, had lett all he died possessed of to his 
late wife’s young niece, Mary Glynn, with an 
express stipulation that she should reside at 
least six months out of every year on her Irish 





estates. 


He had not been an absentee landlord himself, and he was 
not minded that one should follow him. He had been a good 
landlord, too; and in the enlightenment which gradually came 
to his niece regarding the attitude of the people towards her- 
self and her predecessors, her thoughts were often hot concern- 
ing his generosity towards these people and their scant repay- 
ment of it. 

Miss Glynn had been brought up in the secure, friendly 
life of one of the: English Home Counties. She and hers had 
held a position in the minds of the people from which it 
seemed no chances of time or change could dispossess them. 
The Glynns had always been to their tenants and humbler 
neighbors the great family, hardly less than royalty itself, per- 
haps more, since the good people of Greenings were not likely 
to come in contact with royalty, which had a somewhat myth-. 
ical suggestion for them by reason of its distance. Whereas 
there had been Glynns at the Manor House time out of mind, 
beyond tradition even. There was nothing to suggest that there 
would not be Glynns there till the solid earth should fall in 
ashes. 

At first Mary had expected the same attitude of mind from 
the people of Lismoyne; but she was very soon undeceived. 
The Latimers had been at Lismoyne nearly a century, and that, 
to Mary’s mind had given them time to take root in the place. 

Now she discovered, to her amazement, that she and hers 
were creatures of yesterday. The O’Donnells had been O’Don- 
nells of Lismoyne “ before the mountains were made,’’ accord- 
ing to the people. They were O’Donnells of Lismoyne still. 
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The Latimers and the Glynns were merely episodic birds of 
passage; they had no real place in the thoughts of the people. 

The feeling was expressed with great frankness, even by 
those whose interest one would have supposed it to be to hide it. 

Mary had been a Lady Bountiful at Greenings. She had 
been accustomed to feed and clothe and keep warm the whole 
village in a hard winter; and the village, being a village of 
the most patient people on earth, had never thought of grum- 
bling because a hard winter would have meant starvation and 
cold if there had not been a Lady Bountiful at the Manor 
House. 

She was a well-endowed young woman, and she was pre- 
pared to do as much for Lismoyne as she had done for Green- 
-ings. She had been shocked, on her first arrival, at the rag- 
gedness and dirt of Lismoyne. Her English conscience had 
been awakened, and she had vowed to make the village look 
like an English village as soon as the work could be accom. 
plished. 

Her nearest neighbor, Lord Dunfanaghy, a pleasant, cyni- 
cal, middle aged bachelor, had laughed at her enthusiasm. 

“My dear young lady,” he had said, looking with admira-_ 
tion at the fresh, honest face of the English girl, handsomer 
because of the excitement of her thoughts, “let me tell you 
what Charlie Latimer would have told you if he had lived. 
Do what you can to make them comfortable in their own way, 
if you must—I don’t say you'll succeed, I’ve seen too many 
philanthropic efforts go to seed—but don’t try to benefit them 
in your way. If you give them English model cottages, they’ll 
break your heart in no time to see them. They won't make 
use of any of your appliances for their comfort. You'll find 
the hens in the bath-room, the potatoes in the parlor—’”’ 

He did not conclude the picture, but his face wrinkled in 
innumerable fine lines of laughter. 

- Things had failed quite as dismally as Lord Dunfanaghy 
had prophesied. Nor did Mary’s efforts on their behalf endear 
her to the people. When she discovered that her first model 
cottages had been put to strange uses she showed open indig- 
nation. But what was the use of it? ‘‘ Sure, we never had 
any comfort since the thatch was taken off, and them ould 
kitcheners is terrible cowld, let alone being more than any cra- 
ture could manage,” the matrons had answered Mary. 
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Some of them even abandoned the kitchener to rust and to 
be a place for the hatching hen, and had dug out the parlor 
grate, so that they could light a fire on the hearth. The last 
use the bath-rooms were put to was to wash anybody. The 
scullery coppers remained unpolluted by soap and water. If 
anything, the model cottages were in a short time a worse eye- 
sore than their neighbors, which, crouching under their weight 
of thatch, seemed somehow to belong to the barren, beautiful 
landscape, with its miles of brown bog and its background of 
mountains darkly purple. 

“They really behave as though I had done them an injury,” 
Mary acknowledged ruefully to Lord Dunfanaghy. 

“‘That’s how they feel it,” he replied. ‘“‘ District visiting is 
not for the Irish. We are a less patient people than the Eng- 
lish. We don’t take kindly to having our business minded 
for us.” 

“I have spent more on this village in six months than I 
should need to do in Greenings in six years,” Mary complained. 
She had discovered by this time that her neighbor’s cynical 
utterances covered such a deal of generosity and helpfulness 
that she had learned to let them go. “I am really keeping 
the whole village. Lismoyne House might be a medizval mon- 
astery for the crowds of pensioners it sends away full and over- 
flowing every day. I have discovered that my kitchens are 
crowded every morning. They all think that they ought to 
sit down for a chat, and they do sit down.” 

“To be sure they do. Haven’t you Irish servants?” inter- 
jected Lord Dunfanaghy. 

*‘ And they are so particular about what they take. I be- 
lieve I am feeding the village dogs as well as the village peo- 
ple. They even leave-the food about outside sometimes. There 
is more wasted than would keep Greenings going for a week. 
And the worst of it is I get no thanks.” 

She ended with a laugh. The sense of humor—an odd, ir- 
responsible kind of humor, without which Lord Dunfanaghy 
assured her life in Ireland was impossible—had been develop- 
ing of late. Life at Greenings had given no opportunities for 
this particular kind of laughter. 

“To be sure you don't,” Lord Dunfanaghy assented cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Aren’t you only one of the new people, Englishers, 
sprung from nobody knows where? They don’t even think you 
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good and charitable; not they. Aren’t you sitting in the seat 
of the old family, giving what they ought to give? A crust 
from an O’Donnell would be received with passionate gratitude, 
where you might beggar yourself for them and receive no 
thanks. You are just beginning to discover the Irish problem.”’ 

It was all true. Olid Katty Whelan, the beggar-woman, had 
put it with crude sincerity a day or two before on receiving an 
alms from the young lady. 

“‘T do be often thinking,” she had said, ‘‘ of the time the old 
tamily was in it’’; and she had looked up regretfully at the long 
house front, with the turrets at each corner. ‘‘ Great doings 
there was in it, the people do be saying, and open house for 
everybody but the bailiffs. Och, sure, the old times was always 
‘the best.” 

Even the beggars had not the professional gratitude towards 
her, Mary considered, with the half-bitter humor which she was 
fast learning in this mad country; and then she remembered 
how Lord Dunfanaghy had said to her once that the people felt 
she was giving away things not rightly hers, but the O’Donnells’. 

Oddly enough there sprang up in her heart a desire that 
she might have stood with this ungrateful people as the old 
family stood. She knew that there was not a man, woman, or 
child in the country round who would not have done anything 
for Madam O’Donnell, or Cecilia, the pale girl with the beau- 
tiful oval face framed in bands of dark brown hair whom she 
had passed on the road; or for Sir Teig O'Donnell, whom she 
knew nothing about except what was to his discredit. 

“You won’t have any game and you won’t have any sal- 
mon,.’ Lord Dunfanaghy had assured her quietly, when she had 
talked of shooting and fishing parties at Lismoyne. ‘ Every- 
thing has been poached so long. Teig takes what he wants for 
himself and sends the surplus to Dublin. The people follow his 
example, and think it very handsome of Teig to permit it. His 
laxity about his property makes him, if possible, a little dearer 
to the people.” 

“But it is my property,” cried Mary, aghast. 

“Pooh! You think it is. The people don’t think so, and 
Teig doesn’t think so. You know the property came to the 
Latimers by marriage. The O’Donnells lost it originally by a 
game at cards. Teig would put a debt of honor before any 
other debt, being Teig. But they say that Walter Burke, whose 
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daughter married Hugh Latimer, cheated at the cards. It is 
even said that he wanted to make restitution on his death-bed. 
Peasants’ stories. I don’t attach any importance to them; but 
the people do, and Teig does, and Cecilia and Madam look on 
them as gospel truth. So Teig poaches your game and salmon ; 
and the whole countryside follows his excellent example.” 

“I am going to stop it,” said Mary, setting her teeth. 

“Better be like Charlie Latimer, and let it go,’ counselled 
her friend. ‘ You'll only make the country too hot to hold 
you.” 

“We'll see. Why doesn’t Sir Teig O’Donnell do something 
to earn an honest living instead of poaching ?” 

“Faith, my dear, the poor chap never got a chance. His 
mother can’t bear him out of her sight. She hasn’t been well 
this many a year. He’s ‘had no education except what he 
scraped up from Madam’s old chaplain, Father Roche. He’s . 
full of learning, and he’s given what he could to Teig. Cecilia 
too stays with her mother, although she’s wedded to the con- 
vent since she could think for herself. ‘"Teig would have made 
a fine soldier. Perhaps he’d never have done as brave a thing 
as staying by his sick mother and leaving it to people to ask 
the question you've just asked.” . 

Unfortunately the Laughing Philosopher, as Mary had come 
to call Lord Dunfanaghy, was away, and likely to be away for. 
some time, when the events occurred which embroiled Miss 
Glynn with the O'’Donnells. 

It was a perplexity and a vexation to herself that the country 
and the people, and the old family, had come to interest her to 
a disproportionate extent. She had a profound interest in 
things that baffled her; and the more unsatisfactory the people 
were, from her point of view, the more interesting they became. 
Why.could she not dispossess the O’Donnells in their affections ? 
Why must they always look at her as though she were a stran- 
ger? She had been oddly fascinated by Cecilia O’Donnell’s 
spiritual, pale face, and had made overtures to her with a gen- 
erous impulsiveness when she had met her by accident at the bed- 
side of a sick woman. The nun like creature had looked at her 
with a startled gaze. Mary had seen that when they met 
Cecilia’s thought had been for flight. _She had always acted on 
impulse and had rarely had cause to regret it, Now she spoke 
and acted impulsively. 
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‘“‘I_ am so sorry to hear that Madam O’Donnell is not so 
well,” she had said. “Is there nothing I can do? May I cail 
to inquire how ‘she is?” 

“She is better, thank you,” Cecilia had replied, with an 
alarmed look. “There is nothing you could do, thank you. And 
we live so quietly. My mother sees no one but old friends.” 

It was while smarting from the rebuff that Mary gave orders 
about mending the gaps in the stone walls which enclosed 
Lismoyne. She had wondered when she first came what the 
gray, buttressed stone walls were needed for. At Greenings 
the woods were open wherever they skirted a public road; and 
nothing was the worse for it. 

But here it was different. She supposed the people were 
- more destructive, less law-abiding than the English. Anyhow, 
gaps had been broken everywhere in the wall. The people had 
helped themselves to whatever they could carry away. The 
plantations had been destroyed for firewood; the people’s sheep 
and goats and lean cattle wandered and fed where they would. 
On the day Mary gave the order she had found a whole en- 
campment of tinkers, z. ¢., gypsies, settled down comfortably 
within sight of her front windows. . 

Masons had to be brought from a distance to rebuild the 
walls. Mary’s farm bailiff, a young Yorkshireman, very amiable 
-till the bull-dog fit fell on him, thoroughly devoted to his 
young mistress, was very much interested in the mending of 
the walls. Within the walls Harding was going to establish 
English order, English law-abidingness.. He was in favor of 
English gamekeepers too. - If he had dared, he would have sug- 
gested English servants. He had his way so far ‘as the head- 
gamekeeper was concerned. 

The first breach in the wall was repaired, made good. Hard- 
ing saw and approved, and reported well of the mason’s prog- 
ress to his mistress. It happened to be at the nearest point 
of the wall to where the bare stone-keep and the little dwell- 
ing-house abjoining housed the O’Donnells. The next morn- 
ing the masonry was down; except for the new stones lying in 
all directions the gap was as it had been. 

It made Mary very angry. It made Harding’s face lose its 
amiable expression and assume one dark and dogged. 

‘There was one of the wild deer shot last night,” he said 
to Mary. “If you'll give me orders, Miss, I'll stop it.” 
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“Stop it,” said Mary shortly. She was too furious to ask 
what Harding intended to do. 

That day the gap was rebuilt, and the next morning the 
wall was down again. It happened two or three times. Mary 
drove over herself to the nearest police barracks to lay an in- 
formation against Sir Teig O’Donnell. The red-faced sergeant 
was hypocritically sympathetic, but at the same time plainly 
anxious that she should not prosecute Sir Teig. 

“Your Ladyship wouldn’t be feeling the loss of the few birds,” 
he said. “Sure, what would a young lady like yourself want 
with them? ’Tisn’t as though your Ladyship was a gentleman.” 

“Sir Teig O’Donnell is a poacher,” she said. ‘He shall 
go to jail like any other poacher.” . 

“‘ Go to jail!” cried the sergeant aghast. ‘Sir Teig O’Don- 
nell go to jail! Now, look here, your Ladyship, your Lady- 
ship’s young. Don’t go for to be destroying yourself talking 
that way. I wish Mr. Latimer was here to-day. Sir Teig in 
prison! Oh, Lord! Your Ladyship wouldn’t be let live in the 
country if people was to hear you talking that way.” 

It made Mary angrier than ever. She answered the. ser- 
geant sharply that it was his duty to arrest Sir Teig O’Don- 


_* nell like any other poacher. As she drove off, sitting behind 





her high-stepping horse, she was aware that the sergeant and 
his “subs” were looking after her in amazement. She had an 
idea that perhaps they, too, were among the poachers. She 
recalled some of Lord Dunfanaghy’s humorous tales, over which 
she had laughed with a wry mouth, having too much of the 
English land-owner in her to be able to enjoy them thoroughly. 

A few days later she was awake in the gray dawn, and she 
heard a shot fired in her woods. She was up in an instant. 
For a few nights all had been quiet; and she wondered if the 
head-gamekeeper and his men were on the watch. 

She was broad awake and tingling with indignation. She 
dressed herself with what speed she might, and went down 
through the quiet house. Outside the dews lay heavy on the 
grass; and the east was troubled. She thought the clouds 
shook as though there were thunder behind them. Lines of 
rose trembled in the gray. The mountain peaks began to grow 
light while yet their flanks were in deepest shadow. The first 
birds were twittering in the nests. The wind came up from the 
sea with a delicious freshness, 
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She might have been Aurora walking through the dewy 
grasses, so fresh was she, so fair, with the roses in her cheeks 
and the proud, angry light in her eyes. She had not thought 
what was going to happen if she came upon the poachers. She 
had set the law in motion against them; and if they were in- 
clined to be rough with her she was quite defenceless, quite 
unarmed. She had not thought even to bring a dog with 
her. ' 

She walked some way through the woods before she came 
upon anything more formidable than the rabbits and the squir- 
rels, and the birds that were all singing now since the sun was 
up, and warming the wood through and through. Not a sign 
of any human creature. If there had been poachers, they had 
apparently gone home to their beds. There was no sign of 
her own men either, She had walked a mile or two and had 
had the wood to herself. 

Then—she came out in a clearing, and her heart leaped and 
dropped. The wide, grassy path stretched before her to a gap 
in the wall, ke gap. Lying within the gap there was some- 
thing huddled up, face downward on the grass. As she went 
up to it she saw a gun lying beside it. 

Her heart was cold within her as she went up to the 
quiet figure. A low moan startled her and at the same time 
gave her an exquisite relief. Then he was not dead; but he 
must be very badly wounded. As she stooped down beside 
him she all but knelt on a wide patch of blood already becom- 
ing glazed in the sun. 

The figure stirred under her hand. Then, to her immense 
relief, the golden head turned a little way about, and a pair of 
gray eyes, exhausted with pain and loss of blood, stared at her 
heavily. 

<2 thought no one would ever come,” he said. “It was 
my own gun. There was barbed wire across the gap. I fell 
over it and the gun went off. It struck me on the leg. It’s 
been pumping blood like mad. After the first I didn’t dare 
stir. The bleeding ought to be stopped as soon as possible.” 

His eyes closed. It had been an obvious effort to him to 
speak. 

.Miss Glynn had always held it to be the duty of every 
man and woman to become as efficient as possible in as many 
directions as possible. One form her activity had taken was 
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attending ambulance classes. She could make a tourniquet and 
a bandage with any, well, shall we say, medical orderly? 

She disappeared for a second or two and then came back, 
tearing something white and dainty and much be-frilled into 
‘strips as she came. She had found a stick which was suitable 
for her purpose. 

She never looked at the man while she bandaged the leg 
above the wound and twisted it tightly by means of the stick. 
Then she dipped some of her strips in the water which ran in 
a little hollow close by, and washed the wound itself before 
binding it up. 

The man lay with his eyes closed. He was extremely 
handsome, with strong. features under the mass of roughened, 
golden hair. The mouth, unhidden by any mustache, was beau- 
tifully moulded; the throat was splendid.. 

Despite her perturbation of mind, Mary noticed the rough 
country clothes he wore, evidently made by a village tailor. 
Yet he was a gentleman—quite obviously and distinctly a 
gentleman. A big fellow, too. ' As he lay stretched out now 
on the sod his limbs were enormous. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes and asked for water. She 
brought it to him in the hollow of her hands, and he drank. 
Then he smiled at her. The smile transformed his face, gave 
it an innocence, a good-will which were very alluring. 

** Now, you will be pretty easy,” she said. ‘It won’t bleed 
‘any more. Will.you lie quite quietly while I go for help?” 

‘‘Where?” He caught at her dress and fingered it, as 
though he were unwilling to let her go. : 

“To the gamekeeper’s cottage close by in the first in- 
stance. We must have the doctor first. Then I shall have you 
carried to Lismoyne House.” 

“But why?” he asked. ‘“‘ Why not to my own house? It 
is nearer, I am—” 

“1 know,” she said quietly. ‘“ You are Sir Teig O’Donnell. 
What would happen to your mother if you were brought home 
like this?” ; 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘the shock might kill her.” 

The color was returning to his cheeks. For the life of her 
Mary Glynn could not but find him pleasant. She did not 
draw away the fold of her skirt from his fingers. 

“So you see,” she said, as though she were speaking to a 


‘ 
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child, young and dear, “it will be better for you to be taken 
to Lismoyne. We shall nurse you, Aunt Marcella and I. Aunt 
Marcella is-a quiet mouse, who sits in the chimney corner till 
she is needed, and then she is invaluable. Your mother must 
be told, quietly, so as not to frighten her. She can come to 
you if she will. Lismoyne is big enough.” 

When she had spoken she had a ridiculous feeling that ‘tie 
ought not to have said it. Was she getting to be as mad as 

he rest of them? ° 

‘I know,” he said. ‘You are very good to me. You are 
Miss Glynn, of course? I have seen you when you have not 
seen me. How good you are to me! You were going to put 
me in prison, weren’t you?” 

“There,” she said, ‘“‘ you’ve talked enough. We shall have 
plenty of time to talk over those things. They should not 
have put up the barbed wire. It wasn’t playing the game. Now 
keep very still while I am away.” : 

She ran to the gamekeeper’s cottage as swiftly as Atalan- 
ta. One messenger was despatched for.a doctor, while another 
went to the house for materials to form a litter. She saw to 
every detail of the removal herself. It was the oddest piece of 
topsy-turveydom. Harding, who had been summoned to help, 
being a man and logical, whistled to himself over the illogicality 
of women. Miss Glynn had spoken harshly to him about the 
barbed wire; but she was unjust. She would remember later that 
she had given him a free hand, and would make the injustice 
good. 

It was Mary’s own idea to convey die news of her son’s 
accident to Madam O’Donnell through Father Roche, who was 
a man of the world, and: had a way of regarding the O’Don- 
nells, and for the matter of that, Miss Glynn, with a pleased, 
humorous smile, as though they were children. After the in- 
terview with Mary, and having seen the invalid lying on a big 
bed in a room, the comfort of which was in odd contrast to 
the bareness of everything at Spook Castle, the priest went 
away, twinkling to himself at his own thoughts. 

An hour or two later Madam O’Donnell appeared, leaning 
on his arm. She was a little, delicate, black-browed, oval- faced 
lady, with a sense of her own importance which would have 
been ridiculous if it had not been so obviously sincere. 

She was, at first, all for removing Sir Teig to the Castle, 
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,and when she was dissuaded, she gave in with an air as 
though the Queen yielded the Heir-Apparent to a subject’s 
care. : 
“Faith, he’d be twice as long getting well with us as he'll 
be there, ma’am,” said Father Roche to her afterwards. “I 
see nothing but short commons ahead of us, now the boy’s 
not able to forage for us.” 

Other thoughts he kept to himself, although he used to 
smile so much, as though enjoying a very delicious joke, that 
it made Madam and Cecilia wonder what it could be about. 

There was plenty of time for Sir Teig and Mary to discuss 
the question of the poaching before Sir Teig was well enough 
to be moved from Lismoyne to Spook Castle. Meanwhile the 
friendship between Madam and Cecilia and Mary grew, so that 
it was quite simple and easy for the larder at Spook Castle 
to be better stocked than it had ever been before, without any- 
body poaching the game. Mary’s sense of humor was certainly 
developing in the right way when she smiled to herself over 
Madam’s acknowledgments of her gifts, which were as though 
she did the giver great honor by her acceptance. 

Even when Sir Teig was downstairs on a sofa, and might 
-have been transferred to Spook Castle, he seemed in no great 
hurry to go. 

‘When you are able to get about again,’ Mary said to 
-him one day, ‘‘ will you still poach on my preserves?” 

“It would be-within my rights,” he said. ‘“ But, gratitude 
forbids.” 

He had a couple of puzzled lines down the centre of his 
young, white forehead, just where the tan left off with a start- 
ling suddenness. The tan was still there, despite his illness 
and his immurement. He was wondering where the supplies 
were to come from, since pretty well all the game of the coun- 
tryside must be counted as of the preserves of Lismoyne. 

There had been a good deal said between them which ought 
to have led up to a solution of the difficulty, but always, at 
the psychological moment, the young man had _ pulléd ‘ himself 
up short, the girl had changed the subject quickly. 

‘*There is no question of- gratitude,” she said with her eyes 
down. ‘‘ You got hurt through me, and Aunt Marcella and I 
have nursed you back to health again. The poaching is noth- 
ing; it is the point of view. If you still believe you have the 
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right to the things, your refraining from taking them will be 
nothing.” 

‘‘Of course we have the right,” he said with a flash. 

“Then of course you have the right to everything here?” 
she said, looking at him from under her long eyelashes. 

‘*In equity, yes”; he answered. Then he burst out pas- 
sionately: ‘‘If it was mine, if it was mine in law, I know 
what I should say, Mary.” 

‘‘And why not say it?” she said sweetly. ‘‘ Why not let 
it be yours in law as it is in equity—? There, there, be quiet, 
You are not strong enough— Ah, yes; I loved you from that 
morning—” 5 


‘‘Teig would have been a poacher to the end, if Mary hadn’t 
married him,” Lord Dunfanaghy said later on with a chuckle 
to Father Roche. ‘‘ Now—by Jove, I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you found him one of these days preaching the Game Laws. 
He’s building the wall, and the people won’t mind it from him. 
And he’s putting floors in the cabins and new thatch on them, 
and building sties for the pigs. To be sure the people say: 
‘His Honor knows what’s best.’ It’s an idyll to be sure; but 
by and by, when they’ve settled down, you'll find Teig turn- 
ing into a very good sort of Squire. Mary is learning from 
him, and he’s learning from Mary. A very good sort of an 
international arrangement, I call it.” 














ATTITUDES TOWARD SOCIALISM. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. . 


ROM time immemorial relations between names 
and things have occasioned much discussion, and 
failure to take account of these relations has often 

- resulted in confusion. Some mistake the name 

for the thing; many fail to recognize the thing 
without the name; others are unable to free themselves from 

‘their attitudes toward the name, long after the course of life 
has changed the thing. We are anchored to our likes and dis- 
likes by names, vocabulary, attitudes, and interests, and the | 
fourfold emancipation of thought, which truthseekers should aim 
at, is a work of tedious care and long waiting. é 

Modern civilization dislikes the name and the thing Social- 
ism. If a non-socialistic measure be called socialistic, many 
who dislike the word, are won to opposition because of -it. If 
a measure that is socialistic escape the opprobrium of the name, 
it escapes opposition that would be aroused were the name 
used. The case is much the same with liberty and private 
property. We love the names and fail too often to see where- 
in the reality is gone. Let no man attack liberty or private 
property by name! Yet we are incredibly patient of social 
processes which tend to rob the one of its real meaning and 
the other of its justification. ; 

It is true that in Socialism, as in all popular movements and 
in all defense of actual institutions, there is much confusion. 
If believers in Socialism disagree radically in their statements 
of principle and in their interpretations, they should be patient 
with us who, not of their fold, seem to be unable to make a 
statement of our views of. Socialism which its advocates will 
admit as fair. A Catholic bishop: stated some time since that 
Socialism is hatred of man, of society, of God, hate deep, vile, 
bitter, A formal reply ‘by a socialist gathering resented the 
charge. While one may not care to see the matter stated in 
that way, there is no doubt that what was charged against 
Socialism had been actually seen in it. From another Catholic 
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source we learn that Socialism threatens the home, abolishes 
private property. Again, one or another may not care to see 
the attack made in that way, yet some facts really seem to 
warrant it. Another Catholic source, speaking under high au- 
thority, admits that there is no objection to economic Social- 
ism, provided safe guarantees are given to the Church. A 
learned Catholic lecturer lectures under the title: “Can a 
Catholic be a Socialist ?’’ While the report at. hand does not 
show that the question was directly answered, the inference is 
that only a negative reply was intended. One meets, at times, 
students of Socialism who appear not to understand why Catho- 
-lic prelates oppose Socialism. And they ask if declarations by 
them are merely personal opinions or authoritative edicts. A 
reader of THE CATHOLIC WORLD sent recently to the editor 
a four-column article from a German Socialist paper, signed 
‘“* Catholic Socialist.” It contained a protest against the Church’s 
condemnation of Socialism, making some points that merit re- 
spectful hearing. The article had made a deep impression on 
the gentleman. What, then, may be said to a Catholic who is 
strongly inclined toward Socialism and feels that churchmen. 
and the Catholic press are ill-informed and unfair in their oppo- 
sition to a movement which carries among its contentions many 
which do appear to bein full sympathy with the spirit and let- 
ter of the Gospel. ; 


I, 


The Church has taken an attitude of direct specific condem- 
nation of Socialism. This attitude has come to expression in 
documents issued by the Holy See and Bishops the world over; 
in Catholic press, in conventions, and in an abundant and va- 
ried literature against whose authors the charge of ignorance is 
preposterous as the intimation of bad faith is incredible. These 
men have, by every right, their own Catholic point of view. 
They see the Church as their dearest interest in life, and faith 
as a treasure, the defense of which calls for far-looking vigi- 
lance and jealous anticipation of harm. To ask of our leaders 
that they be infallible in every policy, wise beyond Solomon 
in every anticipation, and quick as revolution in correcting such 
errors of emphasis or of estimate of fact as they may make, is 
quite unreasonable from any standpoint. One cannot fail of 
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deep sympathy with the mental distress of a believer who drifts 
into the feeling that in this supreme question of reform, he may 
not safely trust his leaders. Cannot the general Catholic atti- 
tude be justified in his eyes, in a way to win him back from 
doubt to loyalty, from impatience to trust? His capacity for 
both loyalty and trust are shown in his willingness to accept 
socialistic leadership almost without question. Is the warrant of 
his own Church.less strong when it asks him for trust? One 
might rest the case here. If a believer allows his sympathies 
to drift away from faith, and himself, sets up the limits to the 
Church’s authority over him, he has already lost an_ essential 
element in his Catholicity. 

It is not easy to make a satisfactory concrete definition of a 
Catholic. In the report of the lecture above referred to, a 
Catholic is defined as one 


whose Catholicity determines his intellectual convictions re- 
garding conduct and theories affecting conduct; one who 
does not assert his intellectual independence of the Church 
in that province of thought over which, by divine right, it 
claims either infallible or magisterial authority ; one, there- 
fore, who gives intellectual assent not only to the definitions 
of the Church, and to those beliefs which are clearly articles 
of faith, but also permits his mind to be directed by the 
teaching power of the Church in the practical solution of 
questions which arise in his time and country, and which 
have a vital bearing on matters of faith and morals, even 
though the pronouncements of the Church on these subjects 
are neither explicitly nor implicitly contained in the deposit 
of revelation. 


This definition, doctrinally accurate and comprehensive, is, 
of course, not used ordinarily in making an enumeration of 
Catholics; if applied rigidly, it would probably be as severe on 
the capitalist as on the Socialist, since capital tends to depart 
from the spirit of Catholicity quite as much in fact as Social- 
ism does in theory. The Catholic who answers to that definition 
makes no difficulty concerning Socialism. But the Catholic less 
finished in his formation, less clear in his mental relation to the 
Church, held in the clutches of many social forces of which he 
is scarcely conscious, may be misled into rebellious discontent, 
if, being inclined to Socialism, he finds the anathema of his 
Church against it. : 
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1. The Socialist of this type is usually driven to his theo- 
ries by an intense emotional recoil from the social conditions 
about him; fierce competition leading directly to gross selfish- 
ness; disintegration of society; disestablishment of principles 
of Christian conduct in the business and industrial world. He 
finds no satisfactory explanation of the Church’s patient tolera- 
tion of these conditions. Unsettled in this manner, he looks to 
Socialism for relief and believes that he sees promise of it. 
He realizes, then, that the Church is set firmly against Social- 
ism, and his mind is given over to distrust of the - Church’s 
leadership and wisdom. What may be said in justification of 
this attitude of the Church? 

‘2. Socialism has bitterly opposed the Church, reviled reli- 
_ gion, and scorned its expression. It has represented it as a 
shrewd piece of trading on ignorance and superstition, as a 
contrivance hypocritically engaged in servile defense of capital. 
Under the term Socialism as used, reference is made to the 
men who have loved and taught it, the literature they have 
produced, and the methods they have employed, the party spirit 
that they have developed. It is of course said every day that 
these are Socialists not Socialism, and that as: Washington, who 
was a freemason, did not make our institutions an expression of 
freemasonry, so the atheistic Socialists cannot make Socialism 
atheistic. 

To that it may in fairness be replied that the cases are 
scarcely alike. Socialist leaders have looked upon the Church 
as an obstacle to them; the virtues she attempts to develop are 
not of the kind that Socialists welcome; and they have spoken 
and written against her in an openly hostile way. That So- 
cialism is something else, that many Socialists do not share 
this spirit, simply makes it necessary to exercise care-in speak- 
ing of them, but it does not hide the fact that accepted lead- 
ers have made their attacks on the Church or Christianity, part 
of their active propaganda. Let us say only, then, that this 
is true of many Socialists and of much Socialism, not of all 
Socialists and all Socialism; true only as far as it goes. 

(3) But in addition to this personal hostility to the Church, 
we find that the essential economic tenet of Socialism, collective 
ownership of capital with its implications, reaches its strongest 
setting in a systematic philosophy which includes atheism, ma- 


terialism, determinism, repudiating the basic doctrines of the 
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Christian view of life. This does not mean that collectivism is 
not or cannot be otherwise expressed. It can be otherwise ex- 
pressed. But, in fact, it has come to its strongest expression 
as part of a materialistic philosophy, which the Church neces- 
sarily repudiates. In as far then as Socialism does actually 
appear in such a system of thought and interpretation of his- 
tory, the Church is compelled to condemn and oppose it at 
whatever cost. Representative Socialists have found it wise to 
go beyond their economics into philosophy and theology, to 
teach a new concept of life. It is surely fair to charge Social- 
ism with such doctrines in as far as they are identified with it. 
But this does not refer to all Socialism nor all Socialists. 

4. There are others, let us say, who are Socialists and have 
nothing to say on philosophy or theology; who advocate the 
collective ownership of capital ‘and governed distribution of 
product, and confine themselves to that. The reading of any 
average treatise on economics or politics will furnish illustra- 
tion. The proposal involves so many and such radical changes, 
advocated with such intemperate energy, that no great institu- 
tion, gifted with the sense of established facts, can easily ac- 
cord a welcome to it, no matter by what process of reasoning it 
is defended, or by what apparent facts it is invited. 

It is not easy to realize how the mind of the Church hears 
the talk of Socialism. She has lived all these centuries, aiming 
to overcome the forces of sin and social evil; fighting with elabo- 
rate and impressive ritual to force man to believe in his own re- 
sponsibility ; struggling against the varied and subtle passions of 
man, in the endeavor to make real to him the life beyond. 
She has watched the fairest and purest among her children 
consecrate themselves to religious life, and has seen, only too 
often, whole communities fall from their original zeal, because 
they failed to conquer human nature. She has fought against 
those who have taught that human nature is entirely de- 
praved, and yet she has not been able to abandon herself to 
unquestioning trust in it. Her moral system, her concept of 
justice, the whole fibre of her judgments, have become inex- 
tricably identified with property institutions as history has seen 
them develop. She has tried, in season and out of season, to 
convince man of the facts and processes of the supernatural 
life. All of this is in and of her life and thought and attitudes 
and vocabulary, and the Socialist presents himself to her, one 
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of her own children, let us say, and tells his story. She finds 
the names and thoughts that he uses strange‘to her ears and 
unwelcome to her mind. A cure-all is offered when she has 
looked the centuries through for even hopeful progress. She 
has fought for justice and has been reviled for it—and here is 
justice guaranteed in one phrase. Atmosphere, emphasis, tone, 
analysis of evil, force for reconstruction, brought to her notice 
by Socialism, are so unlike her own atmosphere, emphasis, and 
tone, that it is incredible that she would be friendly to it at 
once. ._The Church’s inability to overturn her own psychology 
and to adopt an entirely new one.in a moment, would seem to 
explain, in part, her aversion to the new doctrine, even taking 
it at its best, and not blaming to it the shocking accessory 
' doctrines on love and marriage and religion which many among 
its believers hold. 

A fear seems to assert itself, naturally enough, that there 
are well-defined dangers in the psychology of revolt; that the 
mind which frankly accepts this economic scheme as now pro- 
posed, may find it easier to become more and more radical 
than to become less and less so, and that, when this and that 
stubborn obstacle get in the way, the fiery temper that bodes 
disaster supplants the caution that good sense suggests. There 
is some danger that the story of Troy and the wooden horse 
is repeated in the cases of many, who, accepting the socialistic 
principle, failed to foresee the germs of further revolt that it 
contains. In plainer words, there is among churchmen an ex- 
plicit feeling that the Catholic who becomes a Socialist in the 
supposedly innocent way of advocating only collectivism, runs 
risk of going much farther, to the detriment of his faith and 
loyalty to the Church. 

On the question of fact, there is some confirmation. It is 
stated that in Germany, Catholics who have become Socialists 
tend to abandon Catholic worship and sacraments, and they 
have been known, when dying, to refuse the services of a 
priest, saying: “I shall remain consistent.” 

We have seen here in the United States, at least two priests 
abandon their faith and Church and enter among those who 
scoff at her, after becoming Socialists in the supposedly harm- 
less sense of the term. It is stated that not a prominent 
member of the Socialist parties in the United States, who was 
once a Catholic, has remained so. A Catholic Socialist in a 
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western city, delegate at the time to a labor convention, left 
the Church during a sermon on Socialism, because the preacher, 
a scholarly and fair-minded man, who had studied Socialism 
many years, accused the movement of being materialistic. An 
investigation of a small number of alleged Catholic Socialists 
in a western city showed that not one of them was a practical 
Catholic. Some who have been in the movement, and have 
left it, give assurance that its spirit is directly sceptical and 
irreligious. 

There is no desire in these statements of fact to force their 
meaning in any way. The suggestion may be of service to 
some who are at a loss to know why the Church seems to op- 
pose Socialism under whatever form it presents itself. If others 
find no value in the thought presented, they may pass it by. 


II. 


Another point remains to be considered, one on which it 
is not easy to get an explanation that is entirely satisfactory 
to the class now held in mind, Catholics who might be in- 
clined to believe in economic Socialism; that is, whether or 
not, in fact, Socialism does actually aim at the abolition of 
private property in such a way to run counter to the divinely 
sanctioned natural right of property. No effort is made in 
these pages to account for the attitude of churchmen who 
maintain that it does. The main desire is to state the problem 
as it appears to the hypothetical Socialist that we have in mind. 

From one prominent Catholic source we learn that Socialism 
aims at the confiscation of wealth; that it is advocated by 
hoodlums and rabble; and that it is in violation of the divine 
command: ‘Thou shalt not steal.” From another Catholic 
source we learn that an official organ of one of our socialist 
parties “‘ boldly attacks the divinely recognized right of private 
property.” An English priest published recently a sermon on 
Socialism under the text: ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

Let us make full allowance for all such charges against So- 
cialism, and assent fully to the condemnation of the Socialism 
of which they are true. But if we meet a type of Socialism 
of which this is not true, what are we to do? If we meet a 
kind of Socialism which aims to defend and -extend concretely 
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and directly the enjoyment of private property in its natural 
personal functions; if we meet a kind which believes fully in 
private ownership of what is economically called wealth, and 
which is accurate in its analysis of property and sure in its 
aims concerning it, how are we to meet it? 

We might claim that such a distinction is useless and it 
evades the issue. Yet our economists recognize the distinction 
between capital and wealth as fundamental, and they have no 
difficulty whatever in treating the two as involved in distinct 
economic processes. We might say that in last analysis it is 
only the. wealth function of things, and not the capital function, 
that justifies property. Again, we might claim that those who 
make the distinction between capital and wealth, and believe in 
the sanctity of private ownexship of wealth, are not Socialists. 
But that would involve contradiction with palpable facts, al- 
‘though we do meet at times in socialistic literature the phrase 
‘‘abolition of private property.” Orwe might admit that there 
is value in the distinction, but claim that a Socialist who em- 
braces this form of doctrine will surely tend to become more 
radical and endanger his faith in the process. This appears to 
be a well-warranted position, but it has no value for many of 
those whom we have in mind. For them it is merely a pro- 
phecy, and as such it has no value as an argument. 

Let us, then, assume that we may have a type of Socialist 
and Socialism in which no ‘confiscation of wealth” is pro- 
posed; in which the “divinely sanctioned right of private prop- 
erty’”’ is not attacked. We may then endeavor to outline the 
processes through which our hypothetical Socialist’s mind works, 
and see the questions which present themselves to him. 

1. Looking at the facts of property, he finds that the pres- 
ent system, as it has worked out, contains no normal guaran- 
tee to the individual that he shall own such wealth as will best 
enable him to attain to full development. Distinguishing be- 
tween hoodlum and vicious, lazy, and idle on one hand, ard 
willing, industrious, and deserving on the other, he finds that 
by hundreds of thousands these latter are shut out from enjoy- 
ment of any property beyond owning precarious and insufficient 
incomes. He finds degradation, arrested development, misery 
resulting. He sees, furthermore, that among those who accu- 
mulate quantities of property, perversion of aim, disorder in 
motive, false ambitions blight their lives and rob them only tco 
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often of healthy understanding of life and its meaning. He 
finds also that the middle class, historically the safest and no- 
blest, appears to be in process of disintegration and lives in more 
or less fear. This is so true that practically all intelligent mem- 
bers of the middle class realize and frankly admit that their 
earning capacity now is far short of the obligations which they 
feel toward their families, and they resort to accident insurance, 
life insurance, and mutual benefit societies of all kinds to pro- 
tect those dependent on them. For them insurance is a ne- 
cessity and mercy, though the rich take advantage of it also 
with different motives. 

At any rate, the struggle to maintain ourselves, and make 
such progress as the average course of life demands, costs so 
much energy, that nearly everywhere the emphasis on the prop- 
erty motive is excessive, with doubtful results in men’s lives. 
We find that property has undergone tremendous development ; 
that to property in actual things have been added symbols in 
money and in credits; that future things, things yet to be pro- 
duced in coming decades, are now owned, bought, accumulated, | 
and sold in the credit symbols—bonds, stocks, mortgages; that 
the present generation already owns and traffics in the earnings 
of men and women who will live twenty and forty years hence. 
In this way, the apparent volume of property is expanded to 
incredible proportions, and these valid claims on future prod- 
ucts may, at any moment, be converted into claims on actual 
products now on hand in society. Thus the passion for indefi- 
nite accumulation and chance for it are found everywhere; the 
forms of credit which may be owned remove all or nearly ail 
the natural obstacles to possession; new and unnatural uses 
for property, quite foreign to its primary natural function as 
wealth, appear and affect its distribution extensively. 

Our hypothetical Socialist finds, furthermore, that capital or 
property has become a special interest in society, affecting legis- 
lation and administration, and that the intensity of the property 
motive has so far undermined character that we tend to sus- 
pect our courts, legislators, executives, and our leaders, of 
basely selling themselves into the service of any one who wishes 
to enrich himself at the expense of the public. The money 
motive is like blood-poisoning in the social body, as our So- 
cialist sees it. 

2. It may now be clear that the divinely sanctioned natural 
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tight of private property will give us one set of results in a 
society living on a basis of property in things only, without 
money and credits. It will give us another set of results when 
the money.symbol is devised and sanctioned, for money per- 
mits one to accumulate claims rather than things. It will give 
us still another set of results when society devises credits, draw- 
ing back into actual life and transaction products of years and 
_ years to come. Money is not wealth economically, nor is it 
capital, unless for a banker or money changer; credits are not 
wealth, nor are they capital except for the broker or trader. 
There is no wealth but life, and industrially capital is in things 
that grow or develop into uses for life and living. 

3. Let us assume that divine and natural laws have sanc- 
tioned this evolution of property through money and credits. 
Overlooking the teaching and activity of the Church against 
credits and interest in centuries which have no modern coun- 
terpart, and, as well, her doctrine on the nature of money, let 
us find profits, interest, massive accumulation, competition, 
inequalities of fortune, legitimate and sanctioned, but surely 
not specifically imposed by natural and divine law. Let us 
protect every holder of property to the fullest, and ask, with 
our reformer, if natural and divine law forbid one to work for 
reorganization of property. There is no need now to ques- 
tion how far the whole business and industrial worlds have 
thrown off Christian ethics; how far factory owners, railroad 
presidents, stock jobbers, stock watering geniuses, competing 
grocers and meat packers, and steel manufacturers and bankers, 
corporations generally, will welcome the Catholic theologian to 
their desks, and listen with proper docility while he exposes 
the Christian principles- of just price, reasonable profit, and 
loyal methods on which business: should be conducted. Nor 
need we inquire how an ideally living Catholic, or Catholic in- 
stitution, may invest money in a way which will not involve 
contact with fraud; whether if one invest in railroad bonds, 
one must find out if the company’s methods of earning are no- 
ble and fair and merciful. And if one may invest only where 
such methods are employed, where is one to find such corpo- 
rations and how may one know them? We may leave aside 
all such direct and somewhat embarrassing questions, and allow 
that our supposed Socialist recognizes and sanctions all prop- 
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erty holdings now found. Is society prevented by natural and 
divine law from commencing to-morrow to bring about a total 
reorganization of property that concerns only the future? 

If, for instance, legal sanction were withheld hereafter from 
all forms of industrial credits in a way to hinder individuals in 
the future from creating, selling, or owning them, or deriving 
revenue from them, we might see a first step toward accumu- 
lation by society, of the ownership of, and control of, ail credits. 
Society might ‘thus enter industry as a competitor with indi- 
viduals, and by use of ordinary competitive methods drive them 
out of business, or, more mercifully, wait for a generation when 
the transfer would accomplish itself. 

With this stroke, speculation might be wiped out, it is 
thought ; individuals who made a living by handling credits, or 
lived on income from them, would be compelled to go into pro- 
ductive activity. This change would reduce the social valua- 
tion of property enormously, and society would revert to a ba- 
sis where wealth resumes its natural function and the individual 
owns what he earns, having neither opportunity to accumulate 
beyond, nor incentive for it, nor need of it. On the whole, the 
main contention of our hypothetical Socialist might be realized 
—in his mind—by such a step. He asks then if in method 
-or alleged results any violation of natural or divine law is 
found. 


III, 


In speaking in this manner, an effort was made to hint at 
the course that our Socialist’s mind is apt to take. The out- 
line, true to what may be assumed to be his mental process, 
follows the thought out unrelated, and passes, unnoticed for 
the moment, the conflicts of principle and relations of other 
factors involved. The reader may feel that this is all fiction, 
theory, yet the class that asks the question concerning Social- 
-ism and the Church will grow, and it may be worth while to 
study the attitude of mind and sympathy which prompts the 
question. This type of inquirer refuses to be satisfied if informed 
that Socialism attacks the natural and divine right of property. 
He claims stoutly that-his kind does not. 

The point held in mind is not whether or not the Church is 
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to take a stand against Socialism. She has done so. But in 
taking that position, now and then come to expression, reasons 
for it. The individual who is inclined toward Socialism, if dis- 
satisfied with churchmen’s position, is doubly dissatisfied if he 
find any inaccuracy or false assumption underlying it. Were 
this type of individual merely an individual it might be well to 
suffer that he remain as he is, for no great institution can in 
her world work stop to settle the temperamental difficulties of 
each one whom she meets. But it seems probable that men of 
this type will increase in number and in intensity of feeling. 
Hence the matter of retaining influence over them is one of 
importance. It is probable that Socialism will become less 
radical, or better, that many, who are less radical than present 
leaders, will go into the movement. They will carry with them 
more sympathy with Christianity and less of the cruder emotions 
which have heretofore held sway. This increases the menace 
in Socialism by making it more plausible, and less obnoxious, 
without diminishing its fundamental mistakes. It is probable 
that we shall hear less and less of hate, of free love, of atheism, 
and materialism, and that the movement will centre around the 
essential project of making collective, the ownership of capital. 
The more that this is done, the more keen, direct, and accur- 
ate will be the understanding of property, of its social function 
and individual basis to be found among Socialists. If they de- 
velop, fully intending to protect and expand private and personal 
property in wealth, it will be useless to claim that they aim at 
confiscation of wealth, or that they attack the divinely sanctioned 
right of private property. 

One does not become a Socialist, or incline toward Social- 
ism, unless one lose, in proportion, confidence in the actual order 
of things. Now the number who tend to lose this confidence 
appears to increase. Men are appalled at the corruption due 
to the intensity of the money motive, distressed at being forced 
daily into dishonest and disloyal business practices; they are 
aroused at the long train of undeniable evils which follow prop- 
erty organization as we have it. And such impressions ac- 
cumulate and reinforce one another, doing much more to make 
Socialists than the propaganda of Socialism’s leaders. It is not 
the fashion nowadays to analyze social problems into terms of 
sin, it must be done in terms of institutions, social forces, and 
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the like. Instead of turning back ‘to religion and its forces, 
men who tend to lose confidence in the present . order, merely 
go on and devise another set of institutions, call them Social- 
ism, and look for happiness and a golden age. 

As regards the Church, her position is viewed from two 
standpoints by those who find fault with her attitude toward 
Socialism, First they are at a loss to understand her spirit of 
toleration of conditions as they exist.. They miss. the volume 
and directness of protest constantly to be found where she is 
active, and they forget the limitations to her activity placed by 


_ circumstances of modern lite. Second, they get from Socialists 


or from any other source a habit of quoting Scripture texts to 
show that the present order is in violent contradiction of Christ’s 
teaching, and that the proposed socialistic order is the purest 
expression of it. A text, telling them to hear and obey the 
Church, does not impress them one-half as much as one con- 
demning the rich man. It is legitimate, seemingly, to quote 
Ambrose, Basil, and Jerome as showing that purer Christianity 
is socialistic, but quite wrong to quote Marx and Engel and 
Kautsky and _ Bebel to show that Socialism is atheistic. 

That the Church’s position is wholly warranted will not be 
doubted by any who see the whole situation, but it must be, 
worth while to endeavor so to develop her position and ex-- 
plain it, that the class held in mind now may be impressed by 
the accuracy of analysis, correctness of assumption, and reason- 
ableness of view which she takes. 


IV. 


There is no pretense to satisfy, in these pages, all who are 
in any way inclined toward economic Socialism. Setting aside 
the Socialism: that is hostile to the Church, the Socialism that 
is materialistic and deterministic, concerning which there need 
be no question, we find it alleged in Catholic circles that So- 
cialism aims at confiscation of wealth, abolition of private prop- 
erty. If it does, it merits the worst said against it. As to So- 
cialism which claims that it aims to protect, extend, secure 
private ownership of wealth, by giving to each practically all 
that he produces—and thereby distribute property naturally— 
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we appear to lack a literature which satisfies those who are in- 
clined toward it. 

One may not wisely viene to anticipate the action of those 
in the Church to whom authority is committed. That, even in 
this form of Socialism, there may be menace to personal liberty, 
to the stability of institutions, to the developed doctrine of 
justice, a confusion in relations of individual to society, an en- 
tirely or largely false analysis of social wrongs, and a mistaken 
impression concerning the power of mere institutions to remedy 
them; a view of the nature of social laws and forces quite unlike 
that held traditionally in the Church; that all of this and much . 
more may be found in Socialism’s least objectionable form is, 
indeed, quite ptobable. That there are, consequently, abundant 
reasons warranting the Church’s action against Socialism is will- 
ingly assumed by her children who trust her. All who are in- 
terested will naturally welcome a development of authoritative 
literature on the problem. If sincere Socialists tell us that 
they do not attack private property in wealth, it is well to be- 
lieve them and to account for opposition on grounds other than 
this, that they do attack it. 














RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 
ITI. 


wPS we have seen * two articles of the law introduced 
by the government on December 15, 1906, were 
measures of active war against the clergy. But, 
through the influence of M. Briand, other clauses 
were inserted in the law to the end that Catho- 
lics might legally hold religious services, and also form organ- 
izations without having to submit to the law of Associations 
Cultuelles which had been condemned by the Holy See. The 
Minister of Public Worship offered them the benefit of the law 
of 1881 on public meetings, or that of the law of 1901 on the 
liberty of association. M. Briand thus explained this change 
of tactics: 





The significant importance of the fact that Catholics have 
refused to organize Associations Cultuelles, and that the eccle- 
siastical authorities have not taken advantage of the oppor- | 
tunity offered them to retain control of their properties, can- 
not be denied. So long as-we felt certain that Associations 
Cultuelles would be established throughout the country and 
that religious worship would be continued, either in an or- 
ganized way by means of them, or privately through individ- 
ual initiative, no legal difficulty in the matter presented itself. 
But from the moment that the Catholic Church refused to ac- 
cept the special legislation of 1905, and torbade the organiza- 
tion of Associations Cultuelles which would possess the power of 
administering ecclesiastical property, the government con- 
sidered that the Catholic Church came under the jurisdiction 
of the common law and possessed the right of holding its 
religious worship and its services as an organized society 
under the law of July, 1901.t 

We propose to have these things definitely stated in laws, 
and legislation will thus offer new facilities to those who wish 

* THE CATHOLIC WORLD, July, 1907. 
. t This law regulated the liberty of association. 
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to practise their religion freely and peacefully. Public wor- 
ship may be celebrated either by Associations Cultuelles, re- 
taining all the privileges of the law of 1905; or by common 
law associations, organized according to the law of 1901 ; or 
by public meetings, which may continue to be held through 
individual initiative, by virtue of the common law of June 30, 
1881. Moreover, we propose to sanction, by a special clause, 
the interpretation already given to the law of December 9, 
1905. 

We give here the text of the two articles concerning the 
holding of public worship, according to the plan proposed 
by the government : 

Article 4. The public exercise of a religion may be carried 
out, independently of the associations subject to the stipula- 
tions of Clause iv. of the law of December, 9, 1905, either by 
means of associations regulated by the law of July 1, 1901; 
or by means of assemblies, held by individual initiative, 
under the law of June 30, 1881; and according to the pre- 
scriptions of Article 25 of the law of December 9, 1905. 

Article 5. In default of Associations Cultuelles, the edifices 
set apart for the exercise of public worship, with their fur- 
nishings, will continue, save in cases of disaffection as pro- 
vided for by the law of December 9, 1905, to be placed at the 
disposal of the faithful and of the ministers of religion for the 
observance of their ceremonies. 

This right of ownership may be accorded either to Associa- 

' ations Cultuelles, instituted in compliance with the law of De- 
cember 9, 1905; or to associations formed by virtue of the 
above-mentioned stipulations of the law of July 1, 1901; or 
to ministers of religion, whose names must be stated in the 
declarations prescribed by Article 25* of the law of December 
9, 1905. The possession, as above provided for, of the said 
edifices and their furnishings—with an understanding of the 
obligations formulated by Article 13 of the law of December 
9, 1905, will be accorded by means of a legal deed, drawn up 
by the Prefect, for the holdings placed in the hands ot a se- 
questrator and those belonging to the State and to the de- 
partments; and by the Mayor for those which are the prop- 
erty of the communes. 


Although severely criticised by members of the opposition, 
, and by M. Ribot in the name of the Progressive Republicans, 


* Article 25 imposes the obligation of making an annual declaration upon all who assem- 
ble together for religious worship. 
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and by M. Jacques Piou, President of the Action Liberale Popu- 
Jaire, this ministerial project was, nevertheless, voted. by the 
Chamber and the Senate. On January 2, 1907, it was pro- 
mulgated as law. 

A few days later, January 6, the Holy Father addressed an 
encyclical to the clergy and people of France, in which he 
again protested against these measures of persecution. In that 
encyclical the Holy Father wrote: 


History will relate that we have defended you, beloved 
sons, with all the strength of our great tenderness; that we 
have demanded and continue to demand for the Church, 
whose eldest daughter is the Church of France, recognition of 
the hierarchy, inviolability ot ecclesiastical property, and 
religious liberty ; that if our demands had been satisfied there 
would be no religious war in France; that on the day 
when they are satisfied, the much-desired peace will reign. 


After the publication of this encyclical, the Bishops of France 
assembled for the purpose of discussing the most practical method 
of maintaining public worship. The assembly was held in the 
middle of January at the Chateau de la Muette. At the first 
session the Bishops unanimously signed an address to the Holy 
Father, expressing their gratitude and their filial obedience.* 
The Bishops further took emphatic exception to the calumny 
against the Holy See, that it was influenced by aims and pur- 
poses foreign to its religious mission; and to that against them- 
selves, that they were following the Pope not so much from 
conviction as from discipline. The Bishops issued another doc- 
ument which came as something of a surprise to both Catho- 
lics and opponents. It is known as the ‘‘ Declaration of the 
Bishops of France.” Through it the Bishops again protested 
against the position in which the Church was placed; but— 
and this point is of considerable importance—they affirmed their 
willingness ‘‘to make a trial of an organization for public wor- 
ship,” provided the obscurities of certain texts of the law of 
1907 were cleared away. This is, in. part, their declaration: 

*The Bishops also drew up, on January 15, an address which was sent to many for- 
eign bishops, in response to messages of sympathy which had been received. ‘‘ On this sub- 
ject,” the address read in part,’’ we bear witness to the spirit of Catholic solidarity which man- 
ifested itself in so many countries. We regret that its manifestation should have been occa- 


sionally accompanied by a resolution to boycott French merchandise. Such-a resolution but 
thinly veils a spirit anything but religious,” 
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An administrative contract, agreed upon by Prefects on 
the one hand, and by Bishops and Rectors on the other, may. 
by the terms of the law place the latter in possession of the 
churches, . . . In expressing ourselves as disposed to 
undertake a trial of agreements of this sort, we ask the 
right to introduce into such agreements any clauses not 
destructive of public order, but destined, rather, to give us 
two absolutely necessary guarantees—one concerning the 
permanence and protection of religious services in the 
churches thus given to us; and the other concerning the 

' safeguarding of the principles of the hierarchy. 


In order to offer a definite plan for the negotiations with 
the. civil authorities, the Bishops added to this document a 
copy of a contract which they considered acceptable. By the 
terms of such a contract, to be entered into by the mayor of 
each commune and the rector of the parish, authorized by 
his bishop, the municipality would grant to the priest the pos- 
session of the church and all its furnishings for a period of 
eighteen years. But it was stipulated that if, during this period, 
the priest who signed the contract ceased (for any reason) to 
be rector of the parish in question, said possession was to go 
by right to his successor appointed by the bishop of the dio- 
cese.. (Recognition was thus given to the hierarchy.) Under 
another clause the mayor was to refrain from all intervention 
with regard to either the administration of the parish or the 
occupation of the building. This declaration by the Bishops 
produced a most favorable impression upon all those who— 
Catholics or non-Catholics—really desired religious peace. 

It came, moreover, at an opportune moment, for the spirit 
of bitterness and hostility had relaxed. The Abbé Lemire had 
succeeded in obtaining assurance from the government that the 
pension fund for aged and infirm priests would not be with- 
drawn. The government, doubtless through the influence of 
M. Briand, had abandoned the prosecution of ecclesiastics guilty 
of the “ offence of the Mass,” and on January 22, 1907, had 
by law done away with the obligation of a preliminary declara- 
tion for the holding of religious worship. 

While protesting, as a matter of form, against the declara- 
tion of the Bishops, M. Briand expressed his willingness to en- 
ter into negotiations. The Minister of Public Worship published 
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a circular, or rather a number of circulars, indicating how the 
prefects and mayors might come to an understanding with the 
bishops and rectors in drawing up the deeds concerning church 
property. Asa result, it was felt on both sides that a com- 
promise would be effected. The Prefect of the Seine and the 
archiepiscopal administration of Paris had consulted concerning 
the metropolitan Church of Notre Dame. The contract drawn 
up in this instance would, in the minds of many, serve as a 
type. In all the dioceses the municipalities, by a large major- 
ity, had signified their willingness to sign the contract. L’Agui-. 
taine, the organ of the Archbishop of Bordeaux, declared that 
a speedy agreement between the Church and the Government 
was most probable. 

But it was all too good to be true. M. Clemenceau, in the 
course of a debate in the chamber, practically attacked his col- 
league, M. Briand. As aresult the Minister of Public Worship 
left the chamber and sent in his resignation. The news of this 
action caused such dissatisfaction among the greater part of the 
majority that M. Clemenceau, returning to the tribune, offered 
his apologies to M. Briand. The latter then withdrew his resig- 
nation. A few days later M. Briand, in a Jong speech, defended 
his policy of conciliation. M. Clemenceau refrained from pro- 
testing against any portion of the speech, and even affected 
to approve of his colleague’s statements. But in reality the 
President of the Council was planning his revenge. Heso ma- 
noeuvred that the Bishops were unable to accept the conditions 
he laid down, and as a consequence negotiations were broken 
off. M. Clemenceau summoned the Prefect of the Seine, who 
was negotiating with the diocesan administration of Paris, and 
ordered him to declare that the contract, proposed by Cardinal 
Richard, did not please the Government, and that among other 
concessions the religious authorities would have to promise in 
writing not to place at the head of parishes foreigners, or for- 
mer members of religious orders. In the face of such exactions 
the Archbishop concluded that it would be useless to present 
another form of contract, and once more the reign of religious 
peace was postponed. 

One must not conclude, however, that all these efforts for 
the restoration of peace have been utterly useless. We are now 
nearer to a solution of the religious problem than we were in 
December, 1906. The solution may not give entire satisfaction ; 
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it will at least give toleration. Passions are not so intense; 
the hierarchy has given every proof of an earnest desire for con- 
ciliation; the priests continue to celebrate freely the offices of 
religion; the faithful attend; the churches are open; and ap- 
parently nothing is changed. 

But the problem of how the clergy is to be supported is 
soon to present itself in a most urgent and alarming manner. 
In every diocese the bishop has been compelled to organize the 
‘pence for worship,” in order to meet all the heavy burdens 
which formerly, in great part, were borne by the State, the de- 
partments, and the communes. To give some idea of the funds 
that will be required by each bishop, it will suffice to cite, ac- 
cording to Mgr. Péchenard, the newly-appointed bishop of Sois- 
sons, a list of expenses now imposed on each diocesan admin- 
istration : 

. The salaries of all ecclesiastics officially connected with 
the abe 

2. The general administration of the diocese. 

3. The large and small seminaries now despoiled of their 
resources. The seminary buildings have been taken over by 
the State. 

4. The maintenance of aged and infirm priests; the fund for 
whom is now under sequestration. 

5. The help that must be extended to poor churches and to 
poor dioceses when in want and distress. 

Where these necessary funds will come from no one can say. 
It will, at least, be absolutely necessary for the richer sections 
of the country to come generously to the aid of those poorer 
or less Catholic. 

Yet, in spite of these innumerable difficulties, perhaps on ac- 
count of them, one feels an awakening of zeal among the clergy 
and the faithful laity. Our priests have accepted, not only 
without murmur but with joy, the trials that have come and that 
are yet to come. For the most part they are without any per- 
sonal means, yet they are determined to remain faithful to the 
Church, even though such fidelity should reduce them to ex- 
treme poverty. 

Freed from the many obligations which the Concordat im- 
posed upon them, our bishops are doing apostolic work among 
souls. In Paris the venerable Cardinal Richard is creating par- 


ishes in the crowded districts, which in that respect had been 
VOL. LXXXV.—43 : 
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so poverty-stricken. At Versailles Mgr. Gibier has engaged the 
Abbé Gayraud to lecture—not in church, so little frequented 
by men, but in a theatre that is thronged with men eager to 
hear the Abbé’s words. At Rheims the archbishop has called 
together his priests and the heads of the diocesan charities, in 
order to study and discuss the form of missionary work that 
would best meet the present conditions. The young men of 
the Sz//on are carrying on an active propaganda in special con- 
gresses; in public discussions; in the press. 

On all sides we are witnessing an awakening of religious life 
and zeal. The present hour is, therefore, not one of discour- 
agement, but rather of hopeful effort. Perhaps, even with re. 
gard to those in power, there is no cause for absolute despair. 
I am fully aware that M. Briand has stated ‘‘that no govern- 
ment could dream of taking up again with Rome relations broken 
off by parliament,” but I also recollect that the same M. Briand, 
in a moment of bitter feeling, said that the government did not 
deny to itself the right of learning from the events of the cur- 
rent year. I hope for a good outcome. I obstinately believe 
in a happy future for Catholicism in my country. 


(THE END.) 
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A spirited sketch* of the great 
BRUNETIERE. French critic for whom, as M. Jules 
Lemaitre has said, France and the 
Church will long wear mourning, comes from the pen of a 
learned professor who, we should say, has drawn his knowledge 
of Brunetiére less from personal communication than from a 
wide acquaintance with Brunetiére’s voluminous writings. He 
speaks of the man; the critic; the orator; the Catholic. The 
early struggles of the impecunious student, who scorned delights 
and lived laborfous days, are slightly touched upon. His tire- 
less energy, prodigious memory, combative disposition, and 
- somewhat autocratic impatience with those who held opinions 
contrary to his own, are the features which stand out most 
prominent in M. Delmont’s picture of the man The chapter 
devoted to the critic—the best of the book—contains, in ex- 
tremely compressed form, the judgments of Brunetiére on most 
of the great names in French literature. _ ; 
Considerable space is consecrated.to the Catholic. M. Del- 
mont remarks that Bruneti¢re came to Catholicism from afar. 
He points out, in disappointingly brief form, the milestones of 
that journey. He ascribes the conversion of Brunetiére chiefly 
to the influence of Bossuet. A very pronounced conservative, 
M. Delmont places no. bounds to his admiration for those 
opinions, tendencies, and statements in which Brunetiére mani- 
‘fests his devotion to order and tradition; and he treats as il- 
logical lapses from right thinking and right feeling, Brunetiére’s 
manifestations of approbation—neither few, nor insignificant— 
for modern ideas and individual initiative. He is disedified 
and provoked that the great man should have found any good 
in democracy. He reprimands him for having said a kind 
word for the French Republic, though in doing so, Brunetiére 
only followed the instructions of Leo XIII., for whose states- 
manlike genius and brilliant successes M. Delmont, incidentally, 
expresses profound admiration. 
_. Above all, M. Delmont is scandalized that Brunetiére should 
have found so much to admire in the United States. When 
adherents of the politico-religious school, to which this emi- 
nent professor of the Catholic faculties of Lyons seems to be- 


* Ferdinand Brunetiére. By Th. Delmont. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
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long, turn, to the United States for arguments against democ- 
racy, they usually exhibit a genuine talent for unintentional 
caricature, which is rendered all the more amusing by the pro- 
found conviction of the artist that he knows thoroughly what 
he is talking about. Within the limits of a page M. Delmont 
has shown that, in this particular line of intellectual effort, he 
need not fear any of his numerous competitors. After stating, 
in striking rhetorical form, that ‘‘the McKinleys and Roose- 
velts can, for four years, annul every vote of Congress, and, 
with impunity, steal the Philippines and Cuba from Spain, and 
Panama from Central America,” he makes this wonderful an- 
nouncement: “The United States is nothing but a plutocracy, 
with its electoral college of Tammany Hall, possessed of thou- 
sands of millions, and exercising an absolute dictatorship dur- 
‘ing four or eight years!” As if to complete the amazement 
of his readers, at his own wealth of information and the un- 
speakable degradation of the United States, he gravely appends 
a footnote to declare that ‘President Grant was compelled to 
restore 120 millions stolen by his friends and himself during 
his presidency.” And: “It has just been discovered that the 
senators of the American Congress received 185 millions for 
declaring war against Spain and robbing her of Cuba and the 
Philippines!”” What explanation is to be offered of the fact 
thac the most resolute and extreme vilifiers and traducers of 
the United States in Europe are a certain section of our fellow- 
Catholics? 


This is an admirable text-book,* 

ADVANCED CIVICS. meeting as it does every standard 

By Dr. Forman. demand made of a text-book. The 

author has succeeded in describing, 

very clearly, a most complex government. Each chapter is 

followed by a series of suggestive questions and exercises, 

which will enable the student or reader to test, and to com- 

pare with life and literature about him, the theory exposed. 

This appeal for personal judgment of political conditions, and 

the direct concrete application forced on the reader, give Dr. 

Forman’s volume an actual value distinct from its character as 

an exposition. The‘work completes admirably the course be- 
gun in the author's elementary treatise. 


* Advanced-Civics. The Spirit, the Form, and the Functions of the American Government, 
By S. E. Forman, Ph.D. NewYork: The Century Company. 
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The reviewer had the double ad- 

MOTHER. vantage or disadvantage of know- 

By M. Gorky. ing little about Gorky or his liter- 

ary and political work when this 

new volume* was placed in his hands. The recent disastrous 
trip of the famous Russian to the United States, and his suc- 
cess in outraging American public opinion by his conduct, placed 
his name in prominence, but did little to commend his gospel. 

Mother is a story of revolutionary Russia, in which a mother 
and her son appear as active characters. The son is the 
earlier convert and the mother, a sturdy, undeveloped woman, 
with slowly awakening perceptions, and greater capacity for 
feeling than power of expression, follows him by the force of 
- situations in which she is placed. The whole tragedy of peas- 
ant life is brought before the reader with great force in the 
choppy dialogue and direct literal view of things with which 
the work abounds. The spirit and methods of revolution are 
well described, and the hopeless lot of the lower class is brought 
out impressively. 

As it may be assumed that the average American would 
not hesitate a moment to join the revolutionists, were he trans- 
planted from this land of free speech, free press,.and democ- 
racy, to the domain of the Czar, where such essential bless- 
ings are denied to benighted and oppressed. throngs, wholesale 
condemnation of many of the teachings of Gorky’s book might, 
though merited, appear out of place. 

The story gives a good insight into the Russian socialistic 
revolt; hence, as a document, it will have value for all students 
of Socialism. 


Recently, when in the course of a 
IDEALS OF PEACE. conversation, the name of Miss 
By Jane Addams. Addams was mentioned, a professor 
of sociology, whose freedom from 
sentimentality is above suspicion, remarked, with emphasis: 
“ Ah, that is the ablest woman in America!” Certainly, Miss 
Addams’ preeminence among her sister-sociologists is undis- 
puted. And why should not the professor of sociology assume 
that primacy in sociology is absolute primacy? Did not the 
fishmonger feel that he had exhausted the possibilities of pane- 

* Mother. By Maxim Gorky. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

' 
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gyric when he testified that the illustrious departed nobleman 
had always been very fond of fish? With wide experience in 
work for the betterment of social conditions among the poor, 
Miss Addams has the gift of understanding the meaning of the 
facts and systems which have come under her sympathetic no- 
tice. She looks beneath the surface of individual.character and 
present conditions for the causes of the evils that she bears 
‘witness to. Her calm and detached attitude towards the prob- 
lems which she examines gives the impression that her conclu- 
sions are not merely the disguised postulates of a preconceived 
theory, but convictions obtained from a dispassionate observa- 
tion and analysis of facts. 

The present volume*® consists of a collection of studies, 
which, though not a logical, consecutive unity, are, neverthe- 
less, correlated to a common central thought. This idea is that 
the strongest force available for the suppression of war is the 
development, through the influence of industrial life, of the 
consciousness of human brotherhood and solidarity. 

The newer ideals of peace are active and dynamic, and if 
properly fostered would, in Miss Addams’ judgment, do away 
with war. In contrast with them, the older ideals have been 
passive; they have been’ inculcated, for many years past, by 
two arguments. “ The first has been the appeal to the higher 
imaginative pity, as it is found in the modern, moralized man. 
This line has been most effectively followed by two Russians, 
Count Tolstoi in his earlier writings, and by Verestchagin in 
his paintings.”” -These men appeal to us, one by the pen, the 
other by his brush, by presenting the sordidness, the squalor, 
the measureless cruelty of war. ‘‘ The second line followed by 
the advocates of peace in all countries has been the appeal to 
the sense of prudence; and this, again, has found its ablest 
exponent in a Russian subject, the economist and banker Jean 
de Bloch. He sets forth the cost of warfare with pitiless ac- 
curacy, and demonstrates that even the present armed peace is 
so costly that the burdens of it threaten social revolution in 
almost every country in Europe.” Continue to make. the best 
of these means, but employ a greater one to hand, which is to 
press into service ‘‘the ancient kindliness which sat beside the 
cradle of the race,” and strengthen it to overcome ambition and 
greed and desire for achievement, which are the roots of the 

* Newer Ideals of Peace. By Jane Addams. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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strife among nations and among classes—this is the gospel 
that Miss Addams preaches. 

The survival of ideas proper to the age of militarism and 
strife, and the endeavor to regulate the industrial age of to- 
day by them, Miss Addams essays to show, are the prolific 
causes of the evils of city government in America. The same 
mistake results in a shortsighted, wasteful, and unjust handling 
of the immigration problem, of the problem of child labor in 
‘factories and elsewhere, and in the exclusion of women from 
municipal government, to the manifest disadvantage of civil ad- 
ministration. 

On the question of child labor, Miss Addams arraigns 
American legislation for its short-sighted inconsistency, and 
-administers a reproof to American self-complaisance. She ar- 
gues that, compared with European countries, the United States 
is deficient in protective legislation; and 


We have made public education our great concern in 
America, and, perhaps, the public school system is our most 
distinctive achievement ; but there is a certain lack of con- 
sistency in the relation of the State to the child after he 
leaves the public school. At great expense the State has 

provided school buildings and equipment in which to prepare 
professional teachers. It has spared no pains to make the 
system complete, and yet as rapidly as the children leave the 
school-room the State seems to lose all interest and respon- 
sibility in their welfare, and has, until quite recently, turned 
them over to the employer with no restrictions. 


As a leader in the work of Hull House, Chicago, Miss Ad- 
dams has come in close contact with the immigrant, and the 
sympathy which she has for him is one of the features which 
distinguish her writing from the dry ratiocinations of the mere- 
ly academic theorist. One of her most characteristic chapters 
is that devoted to our failure to utilize immigrants in city gov- 
ernment, chiefly through neglect to take advantage of ‘‘the 
great resevoirs of human ability and motive power” contained 
in the special abilities, habits, and qualities, industrial and 
moral, of the various races pouring into the country. 


Because of a military inheritance we, as a nation, strictly 
contend that all this varied and suggestive life has nothing 
to do with government nor patriotism, and that we perform 
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the full duty of American citizens when the provisions of the 
status on naturalization are carried out. In the mean time, 
in the interests of our theory that commercial and govern- 
mental powers should have nothing to do with each other, we 
carefully ignore the one million false naturalization papers in 
the United States issued and concealed by commercialized 
politics. Although we have an uneasy knowledge that these 
powers are curiously allied, we profess that the latter has no 
connection with the former and no control over it. We steadi- 
ly refuse to recognize the fact that our age is swayed by in- 
dustrial forces. 


This is a very suggestive book. Its one weakness is that, 
though it does not quite neglect the ethical and spiritual stand- 
ards of life, it allows them to be overshadowed by the economic 
and the merely utilitarian. 


If, in compliance with a fashion 
ST. BENEDICT’S RULE. lately in vogue, old Dame Europa 
By Blair. were to take us into her confi- 
dence on the subject of ‘‘ Books 
that Have Helped Me,” an honorable place would be assigned 
to the Regula Sancti Benedicti,* which more than any other 
printed record of thought, with one grand exception, contri-. 
buted to evolve modern civilization out of northern barbarism. 
It was a mighty force a thousand years ago; and though the 
field of its direct influence is sadly restricted to-day, it is still 
a rich source of far-reaching spiritual endeavor. The present 
translation, ‘which leaves scarcely any opening for criticism, 
though in characteristically Benedictine spirit, it is devotional 
rather than critical, appeared first in 1886. It is a cheering 
sign of the times that there is a growing demand for the works 
of other days, whose solid piety and robust spirituality con- 
trast so strongly with the pretty sentimentalities which flourish 
too exuberantly in much of our distinctly modern devotional 
literature. 
In this novel + Mr. Galsworthy hits 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE. off, in a very piquant vein, the 
By Galsworthy. salient points of the life and the 
prejudices of the aristocratic “ land- 
ed gentry ” of England—the pheasant shooting, the racing stable, 


* The Rule of St. Benedict. Edited, with an English Translation and Explanatory Notes, 
by D. Oswald Hunter Blair, M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
t The Country House. By John Galsworthy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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London club life, the country magnate whose creed is: “I be- 
lieve in my father, and his father, and his father’s father, the 
makers and keepers of my estate; and I believe in myself, and 
my son, and my son’s son. And I believe that we have made 
the country, and shall keep the country what it is. And I be- 
lieve in the public schools, and especially in the public school 
that I was at. And I believe in my social equals, and the 
country house, and in things as they are, forever and ever. 
Amen.” Mr. Galsworthy’s forte lies in depicting traditional 
prejudices, and the types which represent them, rather than 
in the creation of individual characters. He treats them in a 
vein of tolerant, kindly cynicism, which absolves the men and 
women from the responsibility that belongs to the system which 
has created them as they are. A prospective divorce gives the 
author, through the mouth of a shrewd and kindly old lawyer, 
an opportunity of inveighing against the illogical and perverse 
principles embodied in the marriage-laws of England, as they | 
are interpreted by public opinion and prejudice. 


The scope of this neat, well- printed 

ENGLISH CATHOLIC MIS- volume ® is to furnish some details 

SIONS. on the missions and churches that 

By Kelly. have been established, or revived 

in England since the Reformation. 

It might be called a compendious Historical Catholic Directory. 
The names of places are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The author, it seems, did not, in a great many instances, 
receive the friendly assistance that he hoped for from persons 
in a position to supplement, or correct his own stock of infor- 
mation; and he was, to a great extent, obliged to rely ‘‘on 
Catholic magazines, newspapers, country histories, private mem- 
oirs, and letters of the last hundred years.” The scanty and 
fragmentary character of the data at his disposal has convinced 
him that, notwithstanding all the care he has taken to avoid 
errors, he may not have entirely succeeded; and he intimates 
that he will be grateful for any corrections that may be brought 
to his notice. This appeal will, probably, evoke a much heart- 
ier response than did the one which he made for assistance in 
the preparation of the work. A correspondent of the Zad/e¢ 


* Historical Notes on English Catholic Missions, By Bernard W. Kelly. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 
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furnishes him with a long list of misstatements and omissions ; 
and assures him that the list is by no means exhaustive. 
Others are pointed out in the reviewing columns of the same 
journal. However imperfect the execution may be, Father Kelly 
deserves credit for the conception and undertaking of a useful 
work, a future edition of which will, doubtless, leave no room 
‘for criticism. 


Not only the man whose ambition 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS. is to see some of his thoughts in 
By Luce. * print, but all who are striving after 
a good English style, will find in 
this little hand-book* a wealth of helpful counsel and useful 
information. The book is worth its room, were it only for the 
copious lists of words and phrases—correct and incorrect—com- 
‘mon mistakes, and trite expressions, which it contains. It gives 
a lot of useful hints for the newspaper writer and the author 
who hopes to have his stories accepted, besides much technical 
knowledge—useful to everybody, but especially to any one ex- 
pecting to deal directly with the printer—concerning the various 
kinds of type, the correction of copy, the cost of printing and- 
publication, etc., etc. One notes with satisfaction that the author 
has taken care to point out a number of terms relating to Catho- 
lic doctrine or discipline about which grave blunders are frequent- 
ly made. He makes, however, a distinction between ‘‘ christen ”’ 
and “baptize” which neither theology nor philology will ap- 
prove. 
The Roman historian tells us that 
IN THY COURTS. when the enemy’s general heard 
By Vignat. that the Italian soil upon which 
his victorious army was encamped 
had just been sold at a high price in Rome, the news gravely 
increased his apprehensions as to whether he was destined to 
conquer that resolute spirit. Somewhat similarly, French Jaco- 
bins might find food for reflection in the fact that the Superior 
of the Jesuit French House of Studies which, owing to the ex- 
pulsion from France of the religious orders, is now established 
in England, has published for the benefit of his young country- 
men and countrywomen a little bookt+ intended to promote 


* Writing for the Press. A Manual by Robert Luce. Boston: Clipping Bureau Press. 
tin Thy Courts. Translated from the French of Louis Vignat, S.J., by Matthew . 
Fortier, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the growth of vocations to the religious life. The book is much 
more concise than St. Alphonsus’ well-known work on the same 
subject. But it sets forth clearly the nature of the religious life, 
-the notes which indicate a genuine vocation, and the course which 
duty dictates when obstacles to the adoption of a vocation 
present themselves. A page or two of appeal, towards the close, 
are written exclusively in view of French conditions. Yet, with 
excellent judgment, the translator has not altered them. The 
courage and zeal which glow in them transfigures all the book. 
Pére Vignat writes: 


A certain thought, no doubt, has more than once pre- 
sented itself to our readers. The religious in France are dis- 
persed or in exile; the convents are, or are threatened with 
being, closed ; the common talk is of expulsion, of seculari- 

* zation; the police are in pursuit of such as are suspected of 
leading community life. In these stormy days is it well- 
advised to come forth and speak to us of religious vocation ? 
But remember that every nation in which Catholicity is still 
full ot life bears, as it were, by necessity, the germ of religious 
life. My confidence in my country’s religion is too strong to 
let me think that fetters and spoliations inflicted by law will 
suffice to check the soaring flight of Christian life and its full 
expansion in the practice of the evangelical counsels. Catho- 
licity strikes its root deeply into the strata of our old French 
families. Inspite of the wreckage that strews the ground 
after a day of violent storms, it will spring forth again steadier 
and more full of life than before. 


The spirit which speaks here will survive Combes and Clem- 
enceau. 


The booklover will welcome the 

LONGMANS’ POCKET dainty little editions of favorite 
SERIES. works which are coming from the 
Longmans’ press, as a pocket libra- 

ry. The quality of paper, print, and binding are excellent, and 
the price, withal, remarkably low. Of the numbers just issued 
the Apologia* will, we have no doubt, become a favorite. It 
contains, besides the entire text, all the notes, appendices, and 
letters (including the correspondence that passed between New- 
man and Whately) that are found in the larger edition. An- 


* Apologia Pro Vita Sua. Being a History of his Religious Opinions. By John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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other, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology,* consists of 
the text of the large collection of epigrams selected from the 
whole range of Greek poetry, that is published in the larger 
and much more expensive work of the editor, J. W. Mackail, 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford. Finally, we have a new edition 
of the piece of self-revelation which that strange genius—a 
mystic who lost his bearings, a soul made for God, which digged 
to itself in the wilderness cisterns that could hold no water— 
Richard Jefferies, called his autobiography.f 


This bookj is the latest addition to 

CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. the now considerable literature on 

By Hildrup. the subject of the Far West Mis- 
sions. 

It is a bright, popular treatment of the theme, very thor- 
oughly and sympathetically done—and has this marked feature, 
full-page illustrations of the old mission churches. 

It may be said in truth that the kindly spirit: of Helen 
Hunt Jackson, who was the pioneer in this field, has been 
shared by all those who have followed her. And this is the 
more remarkable, since these writers as we recall them— Steele, 
Lummis, Wharton James, and Norman Dent—like Mrs. Jackson 
herself, are non-Catholics, and hence must have had prejudices 
to overcome. 

We have grown so used to the notions and expressions of 
“Romish domination,” “ far-seeing Jesuitical plans,” ‘‘ priest- 
craft,” that to find a consensus of Protestant writers unite in 
appreciation of the zeal, sanctity, and whole-souled devotion of 
these old padres is a matter more of surprise almost than of 
gratitude. It proves that noble lives possess a power to win 
recégnition, though it come somewhat tardily. 

This is the sort of a book that one loves to pick up and linger 
over. The profuse and well-executed illustrations catch the 
eye, the narrative is full of interest, and the historical chapters 
are brief and accurate, and evidence considerable study. 

We note, however, a few errors of fact, and as they tend 

* Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Edited by J. W. Mackail. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

t The Story of My Heart—My Autobiography. By Richard Jefferies. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


t The Missions of California and the Old Southwest, By Jesse S. Hildrup. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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to deepen unduly the impression, only too well founded, that 
many of the missions are ruins, we think they should be cor- 
rected. Certainly it is true that the “‘ missions” as such, mean- 
ing the whole aggregation of rectories, ranches, shops, enclosed 
lands and dwellings for the Indian neophytes, are gone, if we 
except Santa Barbara. But the author is mistaken in saying 
that San Juan Bautista and San Luis Obispo are in ruins; a 
wrong impression is conveyed about San Luis Rey mission. 
The picture of San Miguel Church fails to do justice to its 
present appearance. The work of restoring and transforming 
other missions is going on very encouragingly. 


If one would know what war is in 
FROM BULL RUN TO CHAN- all its fearful reality, as well as in 
CELLORSVILLE. all its entrancing splendor, let him 
By General Curtis. read this book.* It is written by 
a Congressman, who, being hardly 
at manhood’s years when Fort Sumpter was fired on, raised a 
company of soldiers, sons of up-State farmers, and led them to 
the Virginia battlefields. The reader follows the young Union 
soldier as a confidential guide, and enjoys a kind of history 
that makes fiction useless. Ordinary war history is a narra- 
tive of great events, occasionally illustrated by personal incident. 
Here is a piece of war history, a book replete with personal 
experiences, and with occasional references to the larger conduct 
of battle and campaign. History as given here from the dying 
lips of heroes, from letters written by the light of camp-fires, 
witnessed by graves and by wounds, is unquestionable; and 
its tascination is of the highest kind. The historian’s research 
into archives has been faithful and laborious; but it is more than 
rivalled by this loving quest of tear-bedewed letters from the 
front, and recollections of actual survivors. 
The next thing to witnessing actual warfare, is to read such 
things as the following, narrated by eye-witnesses: 


When advancing on the enemy, who was in possession of 
our guns which he had turned and was firing on us, the 
colonel’s order not to fire until the regiment was within short 


* From Bull Run to Chancellorsville. The Story of the Sixteenth New York Infantry, 
together with Personal Reminiscences. By Newton Martin Curtis, LL.D., Brevet Major- 
General U. S. Vols.. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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range, and he would give the word, was well observed except 
by Solomon Burr, Company D. He ran a few paces in front 
of the line, and with deliberate aim discharged his piece at a 
man in the act of sighting one of the guns. It was a telling 
shot, and the man was seen to fall. It is believed that this 
shot killed the Confederate Lieutenant-Colonel Faison. It 
was Burr’s last shot, for, while reloading his musket, he was 
instantly killed by a ball which passed through his body and 
seriously wounded George Hill, of the same company. Eli- 
akim H. Sprague, a recruit, aged forty-two years, stood in 
the ranks beside his son, Persho B. Sprague, nineteen years 
of age, an original member of the Sixteenth. Eliakim was 
almost the first to receive a mortal wound, and expired in the 
arms of hisson. After closing his father’s eyes, the son re- 
sumed his place in the firing line, faithfully discharged his 
duties, and by a second enlistment fought to the end of the 
war. 


The eminent rector of the Catholic 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF Institute of Toulouse has marked 
THE CLERGY. the seven or eight years of his 
By Mgr. Battifol. administration by the various arti- 
cles and academic addresses which 
are here united in a volume.* All of them deal with educa- 
tional matte1ts, with the exception of two interesting critical 
studies, one on the meaning and limits of the history of dog- 
ma, the other on Margival’s Richard Simon. ‘The rest are oc- 
casional in character and contain much of merely local irnter- 
est; still they afford scope to Mgr. Battifol to develop ideas 
of permanent and general importance. Despite the widely dif- 
ferent subjects treated, which at first give one the impression, 
to speak familiarly, of mere odds and ends brought together 
to form a book, there is a unity of view and aim running 
through the volume We greatly regret, nevertheless, that the 
opinions of this alert and experienced educator have not found 
a more formal and systematic expression. 

Two thoughts remain uppermost in our mind after laying down 
this volume. The first concerns what we may call post-gradu- 
ate study. To Mgr. Battifol this is synonymous with thorough- 
ness. The aim of the university professor, according to him, should 
be to get to the bottom of the questions he treats; it is not his 


* Questions d' Enseignement Supérieur Ecclésiastigue. By Pierre Battifol. Paris: Lecoffre. 
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province, in. any particular course, to cover a wide field, but to dig 
deep in a limited area. In other words, he is an explorer himself 
and aims to teach his students the best method of exploring 
for themselves. Method, then, rather than matter, is his chief 
object. The narrowing influence of such specializing our au- 
thor expects to see counteracted by the variety of subjects a 
student undertakes. It is characteristic, perhaps, of French 
education that he takes little account of the broadening influ- 
ence of the student body upon the individual, a factor on which 
Newman, in his Jdea of a University, lays so much stress. 

The second thought, and it is a very important one, is the 
necessity for the Church to succeed in having a sufficient num- 
ber of thoroughly equipped scholars. Many evils have resulted 
to the Church of France, in the opinion of Mgr. Battifol—and 
undoubtedly he is correct—from the absence or lack of real 
scholars, devoted to the interests of the Church; and this again 
results from the absence of Catholic Universities or faculties, 
at least, of advanced studies, which alone can raise up genuine 
scholars. In the eighteenth century we have the singular spec- 
tacle of an entire clergy—bishops and priests—blind to the 
signs of the times; owing to their supineness there is no Catho- 
lic intellectual life, and the entire intellect of the country is 
_ captured by an infidel philosophy. At the Revolution, the 
worthless Catholic faculties are swept away, and the Church is 
deprived by law of all organs of higher education. The edu- 
cated intellect of France is allowed to develop without the con- 
currence or serious opposition of Catholic thought; the Church 
has orators and prophets and an innumerable host of ready 
scribes, but scarcely a genuine scholar. The natural result, as 
Battifol points out, is that each side becomes unintelligible to 
the other; there is no interchange of ideas; each moves in a 
world cut off from the other and widely different from it. Con- 
flict was inevitable. This bitter experience seems to have been 
required to teach the leaders of the Church of France the need 
and value of Catholic Universities, which, accordingly, were es- 
tablished as soon as the liberty was granted by law. The les- 
son was learned and these institutions have already rendered 
most important service. Only recently did the Holy Father 
urge the bishops to preserve them, at any cost, as they are all 
but essential in modern times to the life of the Church. This 
lesson Mgr. Battifol insinuates in persuasive tones, which few 
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readers of his book will resist; but the facts speak more pow- 
erfully than his eloquence, for history shows that a church 
whose leaders are indifferent to her intellectual needs is doomed 
to loss of prestige and influence. ; 


The fourth volume of Dr. Kent’s 

ISRAEL’S LAWS. great work on the literature of the 

By Dr. Kent. Old Testament deals with the laws 

and legal customs of Israel.* The 

plan followed by Dr. Kent, it will be remembered, is to place 

before us the literature of the Old Testament in chronological 

order. Accordingly, in this present volume he arranges the 

Hebrew legislation under the classification of 1. The primitive 

code; 2. The Deuteranomic code; 3. The Holiness code; 4. 

The Ezekiel code; and 5. The late priestly code. These va- 

rious strata of Hebrew law are grouped under the headings 

proper to the subject-matter with which they deal—criminal 
law, judicial procedure, sacrificial law, and so on. 

It is obvious from this that Dr. Kent accepts the custom- 
ary critical analysis of the documents of the Old Testament. 
Let those find fault with him for this who will. But at all 
events Old Testament students of all shades of opinion must 
be grateful to him for an orderly and painstaking presentation 

of the complicated legal system of the ancient Jews. More- 
' over, his work is highly valuable as giving an insight into the 
methods of higher criticism, and as such should be welcomed . 
by such students as desire to be acquainted with an intellectual 
position before they either support or condemn it. 

In the preface and indexes of the book there is much sub- 
sidiary information, especially on the relation between the legal 
enactments of Babylon and Israel. In conclusion, we take 
pleasure in acknowledging that Dr. Kent is a reverent scholar 
whose main purpose is to edify and instruct. 


Admirers of the philosopher in 

AUNT JANE OF KENTUCKY. homespun—or, more particularly, 
By Eliza Calvert Hall. in “‘ caliker’’—may anticipate much 
pleasure in the acquaintance of 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky.t The white-haired Southern woman, 


“Israel's Laws and Legal Precedents. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


t Aunt Jane of Kentucky. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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with her comprehensive delight in horse races and “‘ daffydils” 
_and patch-work quilts, her endless reminiscences of the olden 
time, and her cheery joy in the present, is decidedly worth 
knowing. There are moments of real pathos in more than one 
of her narratives, but the prevailing tone is quietly humorous. 


** Nobody ever could see how it was that Amos Matthews 
and Marthy Crawford ever came to marry, unless it was jest 
_as I said, to have somebody always handy to quarrel with 
about their religion,’’ she comments dryly. ‘‘ That day the 
baby was born I thought to myself: ‘ Well, here’s somethin’ 
that’ll make Amos forgit his callin’ and election for once, 
anyhow'; and I wrapped the little fellow up in his blanket 
and held him to the light, so his father could see him; and 
Amos looked at him like he was skeered for a minute, and 
then he says: ‘O Lord! I hope it ain’t a rebrobate!’’”’ 


The musings of Aunt Jane’s anonymous listener are some- 
what startlingly in contrast to the prevailing rusticity and sim- 
plicity of the anecdotes. Quotations from Austin Dobson’s bal- 
lades, interpolations of a poetic and even mystic character, do 
not, in a book of this style, contribute toward unity of effect. 
Even a note of great beauty may produce discord; and dis- 
cord, as the portrayers of New England life have so well real- 
ized, is even less desirable than monotony. With this pos- 
sible exception, the book is one of the most creditable of its 
kind, and Aunt Jane’s sympathetic optimism should win her 
many: friends. 


The Ethical Addresses Publishing 

THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. Company has just issued a pam- 

By Salter. phlet* by Mr. William M. Salter 

on the French religious situation. 

The opposition of the Pope to the formation of associations for 

worship Mr. Salter considers to have been unwarranted and to 

have had its origin in the papal conviction or claim that all the 

property of the Catholic Church belongs to the Roman Pontiff 

and the bishops. Mr. Salter reflects to a considerable extent 

_the views expressed by Mr. Dell in thé Fortnightly. The one- 

sidedness of Mr. Dell’s statements have over and over again 

* The Conflict of the Catholic Church with the French Republic. By William M. Salter. 
Philadelphia: The Ethical Addresses Publishing Company. : 

VOL. LXXXV.— 44 
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been fully exposed. Though desirous of taking an impartial 
view of the controversy, and of forming a just judgment on the 
situation, Mr. Salter has missed two important factors in the 
problem: 1st. The Pope claims control of the churches and 
church property only because, and so far as such control is re- 
quired to safeguard the authority of the hierarchy and its full 
authority over worship; 2d. The settlement effected by the 
Concordat was intended and accepted as an inadequate com- 
pensation for the unjust spoliation of the Church in the violent 
days of the Revolution. Mr. Salter assumes that church prop- 
erty belonged, absolutely, by a just title, to the State. 


From our Catholic publishers come 
JUVENILE LITERATURE. two groups of reading matter for 
the younger world. One set is 
primarily religious, the other is primarily entertaining, but in 
both edification and entertainment are provided. The first set * 
consists of a number of short lives of saints, written for young 
boys and girls. The other + contains a number of tales for the 
young that, perhaps, might not be disdained by the class that 
is “standing with reluctant feet” by the edge of the often- 
sung Rubicon. Indeed Miss Keon’s very good story is artistic 
enough to deserve the attention of mature readers who are not 
too sophisticated by indulgence in contemporary problem-plays 
or the bold realism which caters to the prevalent taste. 

The author of After the Ninth Hour? tollows in the track 
of Fabiola, and takes us back to the days of the first persecu- 
tion in Rome. 

Round the World§ is a series of illustrated articles on all 
sorts of subjects, from the making of cut glass to the making 
of American officers at West Point; and a great variety of . 
scenery, from the Arizona Desert to the Bay of Naples. 


* Patron Saints for Boys. With Illustrations. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. Patron 
Saints for Girls. With Illustrations. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. Patron Saints for Catho- 
lic Youth. 2vols. By Mary E. Mannix. New York: Benziger Brothers. The Confessor at 
Court; or, the Martyrdom of St. John Nepomucene. From the German. Techney. Illinois: 
Society of the Divine Word. F 

t When Love is Strong. By Grace Keon. The Other Miss Lisle. By M. C. Martin. 
Winona. And other stories. By W. J. Fisher. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t After the Ninth Hour. By R. Monlaur. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


§ Round the World. With Illustrations. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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In this volume * of three hundred 
THE BEST POEMS. odd pages we have Mrs. Meynell’s 
By Alice Meynell. selection of the best that has | 
bloomed in the English Parnassus, 
from Chaucer to Wordsworth. She has taken poetic quality 
alone as the norm of her judgments. No marks, to use the 
phrase of the competitive examination paper, have been assigned 
to piety, patriotism, or sentimentality. Without ignoring the 
approbations of tradition, Mrs. Meynell has exercised a good 
deal of independence in her decisions, both exclusive and in- 
clusive. Many poems that have usually enjoyed a place in 
other anthologies are absent here; while some others which 
have been frequently ignored by recent anthologists have here 
‘come into their own again. Doubtless, almost everybody will 
think that some particular favorite of his own might have had 
the place assigned to some poem which never appealed to his 
taste. But everybody will, we think, agree that exquisite dis- 
cernment has, in general, been displayed in Mrs. Meynell’s 
selection. And where the entire work indicates such high criti- 
cal taste, it will prove worth our while to review the grounds 
we have for those preferences which have not been confirmed by 
Mrs. Meynell’s censorship. 

That Mrs. Meynell has set her standards very high may be 
inferred from the single fact that Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” has failed to 
obtain admission; though, indeed, Mrs. Meynell feels that she 
has to offer some apology for the exclusion: 


My labor has been . . . to gather nothing that did not 
overpass a certain boundary-line of genius. Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,”’ 
for instance, would rightly be placed at the head of every- 
thing below that mark. It is, in fact, so near to the work of 
genius as to be most directly, closely, and immediately re- 
buked by genius; it meets genius at close quarters and almost 
deserves that Shakespeare himself should defeat it. 


Through Mrs. Meynell’s doors the whole troop of Eliza- 
bethans have passed without question—Raleigh, Spencer, Lyly, 
Sidney, Lodge, Greene, Daniel, Marlow, Drayton, Sylvester, 
Campion, Nash, around the chief, and rare Ben Johnson. Her- 
rick, with thirteen pieces, is outranked, as far as numbers are 


% The Flower of the Mind. A Choice Among the Best Poems, Made by Alice Meynell. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
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a test, only by Shakespeare himself; while ‘‘ Holy George’”’ 
and Crashaw have the ample recognition of eight poems each. 
Lovelace is the only cavalier who has secured a seat among 
the immortals; and here we must express our personal griev- 
ance that ‘‘ Cupid and my Campaspe played” has been left in 
the outer darkness. The Scottish Ballad poetry is represented 
by ‘‘ Helen of Kerconnell,” ‘‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well,” ‘* The 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” “Sir William and May Margaret,” 
‘* Sir Patrick Spens,” and “ Hame, Hame, Hame.” If the poets 
in their present abode continue to take any interest in their 
terrestrial fame, Mrs. Aphra Behn must feel that Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s approbation of the song from Abdelazar, is a measure of 
compensation for the indignities which she suffered in the pil- 
lory of Macaulay. When Pope observes that he has barely 
obtained entrance through his ‘‘ Elegy,” while Drummond of 
Hawthornden is surrounded by five of his offspring and Henry 
Vaughan by seven of his, he may reflect that the whirligig of 
time brings its revenge. Addison, Cowper, and Dryden have 
also to be content with one for each. Burns has two.. ‘Oh, 
yes’’; you will say, perspicacious reader, “‘of course, ‘Scots wha 
hae’ and ‘Highland Mary.’” You have forgotten that neither 
patriotism nor sentiment can, on their own merits, pass Mrs. 
Meynell’s strict eye. Burns gets in with ‘‘To a Mouse” and 
the comparatively neglected “‘ Farewell.” Wordsworth towers 
in pride of place, with a patriarchal train of twenty-one. If 
you have any pretensions to critical skill you may exercise it 
by trying to name them. Byron is represented only by “ The 
Isles of Greece’; but Mrs. Meynell, in her Preface, antici- 
pating ‘‘the inevitable question,” says that in a secondary 
anthology—an anthology which would have included Gray’s 
‘* Elegy,” other lyrics of Byron would appear; and 


if the. last stanza of the ‘‘ Dying Gladiator’’ passage or the 
last stanza on the cascade rainbow at Terni, 
‘* Love watching madness with unalterable mien,’’ 


had been separate poems instead of parts of ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old,’’ they would have been amongst the poems that are here 
collected in no spirit of arrogance, or of caprice, of diffidence 
or doubt. 


From the ‘foregoing indications of the anthologist’s prefer- 
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ences, it may be guessed that Shelley and Keats .obtain con- 
spicuous recognition. Between them they enjoy forty pages, 
All the greater poems and odes of each are included, together 
with many of the shorter ones. The collection closes with 
Hartley Coleridge’s ‘‘ She is not fair.” 

Certainly, Mrs. Meynell has not’ admitted spbig un- 
worthy into her collection; and we must be grateful to her 
for having rescued from the gathering dust some of the most 
beautiful little lyrical poems of the language. Yet we cannot 
help feeling that. her exquisite feminine taste might have ob- 
tained considerable advantage from the collaboration of some 
robust masculine judgment. There is but one example of mar- 
tial poetry in the collection, and that a not very striking one, 
Campbell’s “‘ Hohenlinden.” There is little or no representation 
of that poetry which appeals less to. the fastidious cultivated 
taste than to the elemental man, yet between Chaucer and 
Wordsworth there is many a poem which makes the heart 
throb faster and fills the reader with the glow of action. Mrs. 
Meynell has, perhaps, made her decisions too exclusively in 
the atmosphere of the drawing-room or the library. This will 
be apparent to anybody who searches this volume to select 
some poems for reading before a popular audience. But, it 
may be said, such a test savors not merely of philistinism, 
but of Gothic barbarism. Perhaps; yet the ‘‘Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey” were composed for popular audiences; and Moliére 
accepted as peremptory the decisions of his old housekeeper. 


We are debtors again to Kate 

CHRONICLES OF REBECCA. Douglas Wiggin for this delight- 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. ful volume.* The fascinating little 
heroine of these chronicles first 

won our hearts in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, and in the 
present sequel, though we see still more of Rebecca, we leave 
the last page wishing that there were many more chronicles to 
be recorded. The inborn qualities of unconscious humor, of 
sympathy, of frankness, of leadership that belong to the per- 
sonality of this original heroine, go to make up a sterling 
character study of American girlhood. In turn, Rebecca’s many 
friends, with all their native charm, figure prominently in these 


* New Chronicles of Rebecca. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 5 
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new episodes. The story, abounding in touches of genuine 
humor and pathos, comes as a delightful treat to both the 
younger and the older reader. 


Since the appearance in abbre- 

MEDITATIONS ON CHRIS- viated form of the Meditations on 

TIAN DOCTRINE. Christian Dogma, by the late Bish- 

By Bellord. op Bellord, there has been a wide- 

spread demand for their publica- 

tion in full, This demand has been met by the Sisters of 

Mercy, of Callan, Ireland. The present publication* includes 
two volumes. 

It is a notorious fact that there is a growing tendency to 
regard Christian dogma as a matter for the catechism class 
and the school-room, and to consider it as something quite in- 
dependent of practical, every-day life and conduct. The theory 
that ethics is independent of religion has infiltrated itself in a 
measure into the popular mind and the popular way ef looking 
at life. ‘‘What,” for example, “has the truth of the Blessed 
Trinity to do with our moral conduct; what support and in- 
spiration can it give to us for a nobler and higher life?” 
We know the absolutely essential connection between dogma and 
Christian conduct; that without the former there is no such 
thing as faith, and without faith it is impossible to please God. 
Yet how often do we bring this truth home to ourselves and 
make the teachings of our faith matters of practical applica- 
tion; of loving service; of guidance and direction? And do 
we realize the pressing importance of training the coming gen- 
eration in this wholesome and strong way, whereby faith will 
be to them a practical thing of life, and, really living their faith, 
they may be intelligent, earnest children of God? 

Bishop Bellord’s meditations ought to be a popular book 
among Catholics. The meditations, though learned, will be in- 
telligible to the simple; and profitable, as well, to the erudite. 
They include all the subjects of Christian teaching—God, the 
Blessed Trinity, Creation, the Incarnation, the Blessed Virgin, 
‘the moral aspect of our conduct in life, Grace, the Virtues, 
the Sacraments, Death, and Judgment. The meditations show 
both the wonderful and surpassing fruit that may be drawn 


* Meditations on Christian Dogma. By the Rt. Rev. James Bellord. 2vols. Callan, Co. 
Kilkenny, Ireland: The Convent of Mercy. : " 
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from Christian dogma, and that what is generally regarded as 
a dry, abstract study, may be, as well, a most practical and 
devout exercise. The reader will not only be aroused and in- 
spired in his affections; he will also be instructed and fed with 
nourishing and sustaining meat. For his matter Bishop Bellord 
has drawn from widely different sources, from St. Thomas, from 
Max Nordau, Benjamin Kidd, and Herbert Spencer. We em- 
phatically commend the work to priests and to laity. The 
volumes may be procured directly from the Sisters of Mercy, 
Callan, Co. Kilkenny, Ireland. 


Here is an old acquain:ance under 
MARY IN PROPHECY AND 2 new name.* The change is an 
FULFILMENT. improvement. The present title is 
By Quigley. more dignified, significant, and so- _ 
norous than the old one. It re- 
quired a little courage and some perseverance to ask a bookseller 
for Jpse, Ipsa, Ipsum, and the name was no less repellant to 
the ear than it was clumsy to the eye. Generally speaking, 
epistolary controversies, carried on in a newspaper, scarcely de- 
serve to be preserved permanently in all their original exuber- 
ance. The main question is often smothered by irrelevancies, 
or lost sight of, as side issues or incidental disputes are pur- 
sued; and, unless one, at least, of the disputants has the se- 
renity and self-control of a Newman, many pages will be marred 
by personal recriminations that, however they may have stimu- 
lated the enjoyment of those who followed the fight in their 
morning newspaper, seem but paltry personalities to one who 
reads twenty years after, caring only for solid argument or 
logical exposition. This volume is not entirely exempt from 
the original sin of its kind. It might be cut down to half its 
size without eliminating anything more than ephemeral value. 
But the remaining half is so solid, that if we cannot have it 
put through the refining process, we prefer to have it as it is, 
rather than not have it at all. It contains an able defence of 
Catholic doctrine concerning the Blessed Virgin and the wor- 
ship of the saints; a striking exposition of the principle of de- 
velopment, as a key to the consistency of the Church; and 
some straight, effective argumentation against the claims of the 
Church of England. 


* Mary, Mother of Christ, in Prophecy and Fulfilment. By R. E. Quigley, K.C. Third 
Edition. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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‘Half a dozen sermons on the Blessed Sacrament.are pub- 
lished by Messrs. Pustet in a thin paper volume.* The ser- 
mons are plain, sound, solid, and logically divided. They are 
very suitable for Corpus Christi, the Forty Hours’ Devotion, or 
the occasion of First Communion. There is at least one bizarre 
legendary miracle that might have been left out by the trans- 
lator, who, by the way, has done his work well. 


The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Christ Child Society, 
of Washington, D. C., has just reached us. The continued and 
ever-increasing work of this Society demands special praise. 
In its early years the Society limited its efforts to the relief of 
the poor children of Washington. It has now widened its scope 
. to settlement work and has already established settlement 
houses in six sections of the city. Its work among the Italians 
is worthy of note. We can but trust that each succeeding 
yearly report will show the same proportionate increase of fer- 
vor and of effectiveness as the reports of the past seventeen 
years have evidenced. 


Dr. A. M. Fernandez De Ybarra, in this pamphlet ¢ of four- 
teen pages, has given us a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Spaniards in America. It deals particularly with Dr. 
Diego Alvarez Chanca, a physician of much learning, who ac- 
companied Columbus on his second voyage of discovery. Dr. 
Chanca sent to the municipal council of his native city, Seville, 
what is unquestionably the first written document concerning 
the flora, the fauna, the ethnology, and the anthropology of 
America. The author gives paragraphs from this letter, which 
include a description of the first part of Columbus’ second voy- 
age. A very appreciative letter of Cardinal Merry del Val ac- 
companies the pamphlet. 


C * The Sublimity of the Blessed Sacrament. From the German. New York: Fr. Pustet & 
°. 

tA Forgotten Worthy—Dr. Diego Alvarez Chanca. By A. M. Fernandez De Ybarra, 
M.D. Reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Association. Chicago: Press 
of the American Medical Association. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (8 June): A decision of the Pontifical Commission 
De Re Biblica on the authorship and authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. The reasons to the contrary brought 
forward by the critics in no wise weaken the tradition 
that St. John the Apostle wrote the Last Gospel. In- 
ternal testimony confirms this decision, and furthermore 
the alleged difficulties can be solved now as in all pre- 
vious times. The Fourth Gospel cannot be considered 
otherwise than as a strictly historical document. The 
Holy Father has formally approved of the establishment 
of Catholic colleges for women at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Four rules are laid down for the new institute: it must 
be separated from the University proper, it must be 
under the management either of nuns or Catholic ladies, 
it must have a private chapel, the students must be 
chaperoned when going to and returning from lectures. 

The Rev. James F. Mackin, Pastor of St. Paul’s 

Church, Washington, D. C., has recently received a tes- 
timonial of the Holy Father’s great pleasure and satis- 

‘faction. The good priest is accorded well-merited praise 

and justly extolled for his valiant endeavors to carry out 

the “ Motu Proprio” on Church Music. 

(15 June): An interesting study of Zhe Grammar of As- 
sent, and an attempt to measure its far-reaching possi- 
bilities if justly considered. 

(22 June): A rather full account of the history of the 

Latin Vulgate, suggested by the Commission given by 

the Pope to revise that text-———Mr. T. L. Corbett in- 
troduced in the. House of Commons a motion to in- 
quire into the need for inspection of monastic and con- 
ventual institutions. While the motion was defeated, as 
it has always been on its periodical appearance about 

July 12, a different temper seems to have intervened, 

for this year the vote was very close and great feeling 
was displayed upon both sides of the debate. 

(29 June): Considerable interest continues to be manifested 
in Rome in the question of the authenticity of the Holy 
House of Loreto. 
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The National Review (July): The regular department, “ Episodes 
of the Month,” always furnishes interesting, if- not—for 
men differ sometimes on political matters—agreeable read- 
ing. The National never hestitates to express its mind 
in clear and unmistakable terms. Captain Mahan writes 
on “ The Hague Conference and the Fractical Aspect of 
War.” Captain Mahan argues that a nation may seek 
advice, but may not abdicate responsibility, We quote 
at some length from the article: 





In putting forward these truths of material pressure, with a 
bareness perhaps somewhat brutal, I must not be understood 
to justify, far less to advocate, the predominance of material 
considerations over moral. I simply look existing facts inthe 
face, which is in strict accord with my proposed point of view 
—the practical aspect of war, its place-in the economy of the 
world which now is, and the possibility of shortly replacing it 
with some alternative equally efficacious and less detrimental, 
the world remaining the same. I believe, with full intensity 
of personal conviction, that when moral motives come to weigh 
heavier with mankind than do material desires there will be 
no war, and coincidently therewith better provisions of reason- 
able bodily necessities to all men. But the truth still remains 
as stated by Jesus Christ twenty. centuries ago, that between 
material and moral motives men and nations must commit 
themselves to a definite choice; one or the other—not both. 
Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. By his own definition 
Mammon applies as clearly to the simplest bodily necessities, 
to the mere food and clothing, as to the grossest insolence of 
luxury. The question is not of the degree of the devotion, 
but of the service chosen, of the Master. This will be either 
the moral motives summed up in the phrase Kingdom of God, 
or the material. So far as the advocacy of peace rests upon 
material motives of economy and prosperity, it is the service of 
Mammon, and the bottom of the platform will drop out when 
Mammon thinks that war will pay better. The common sense 
of mankind recognizes the truth of this affirmation. We — Q 
speak of mixed motives; but we know that, be they two or 
many, one alone receives true allegiance and will prevail. 
The others may modify or hamper ; to one alone belongs the 
title ‘‘ master’’; and we have common proverbs and common , * } 
experience that the service of the moral assures in the end suf- 
ficiency of the material. : 
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The author concludes: 


Let us not deceive ourselves by fancying that the strong 
material impulses which drive those masses of men whom we 
style nations, or races, are to be checked or guided, unless to 
the argument of a reasonable contention there be given the 
strong support of organized material power. If the organized 
disappear, the unorganized will but come into surer and more 
dreadtul collision. 


In “ Kaiser Wilhelm v. Count Witte,” by Julius, it 
is charged that the German Kaiser’s influence effected 
the removal of the Russian Premier Jesse Collins 
writes that the necessity for a reform in the English 
antiquated land system is now generally admitted; but 
the writer attacks as entirely unsatisfactory the land 
policy of the present government. R. Bosworth 
Smith makes a plea for the better observance of Sunday. 

The Crucible (June): Henry Cullimore, M.A., writes of modern 
language teaching in secondary schools. Its educational 
value, as now taught, he considers very great. “If we 
are being taught to think by means of other school sub- 
jects,” he says, “language teaching will tend to make us 
think sympathetically and broadly. And as its educa- 
tional effect is produced not by making us masters of 
any given language, but by making us interested in the 
linguistic habits of strangers, it is no great evil that the 
curriculum of a modern secondary school is large, and 
that consequently the amount of space on the time- 
table reserved for teaching any one language is limited.” 

‘The Mother’s Part in the Education of her Sons” 
receives attention from the pen of Jeanne Leroy-Allais. 
The physical and moral health of a lifetime, she insists, 
nearly always depends upon the purity of childhood. 
At an early age especially, and even until manhood’s 
estate is reached, a mother’s vigilance and care are of 
vital moment. Mary Blanche Leigh describes the work 
of the Nymphsfield Boarding Out Committee, and the 
success with which it has met during the four years of 
its existence. 

Fhe Bombay Examiner (25 May): Fr. Searle’s article on Tele- 
pathy is reprinted from THE CATHOLIC WORLD. A 
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correspondent cites a case of mysterious stone- throwing 
which occurred in her father’s house, when the latter 
refused to move out on demand of the landlord. ‘ Every 
evening about sunset stones, starting from pebble size 
and gradually increasing till they became so huge as to 
terrify, began to fall near those within the house, but 
without harming anybody.” This mysterious stone-throw- 
ing frequently occurs in India, when the natives have any 
grievance to settle. While in some cases the phenomenon 
is shown to be due to human agents, in others it is 
seemingly inexplicable. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): L’lriande Contemporaine 


et la Question Irlandaise is reviewed at length by the 
editor, who is of opinion that M. L. Paul Dubois has ac- 
complished his task better than most Irishmen could have 
done. Such vital topics as, ‘The Land Question”; 
“The Economic and Financial Situation’; ‘‘ The Gaelic 
League”; ‘‘The Education Question”; and “The Liter- 
ary Revival”; are ably handled by M. Dubois. ‘‘ What 
strikes one most in the whole study,” writes the rever- 
end reviewer, ‘“‘is the accuracy and minuteness of the 
information, the acuteness and penetration of the criti- 
cism, . . . and the all-pervading sympathy with Ire- 
land which runs through the work.”’ Rev. P. Morris- 
roe has a somewhat exhaustive discussion on Altar Wine. 
In this age of unscrupulous merchants, the Church has 
to guard against the possibility of an invalid Mass arising 
from the use of adulterated material. Under four theo- 
logical: headings, the question of what constitutes real 
wine is treated in a practical and technical manner. De- 
cisions given by the Congregation of the Holy Office 
where doubts have arisen, are quoted. 





Le Correspondant (10 June): Henri Bremond contributes an 


apology for Huysmans. He refers to this writer’s holi- 
ness in the most eulogistic terms, and speaks of him as 
one whom he could defend before the devil’s advocate. 
“The Right of War’ is discussed by Charles Du- 
puis. After relating the history of the movement to de- 
fine rights, etc., he criticizes a recent German publica-. 
tion on ‘the subject, as revolutionary, and as one which 
sets at naught many of the conventions agreed upon in 
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1899. Auguste Baucher is of the opinion that Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman’s plan, for the limitation of 
armaments, will not be accepted at the Hague. In 
his chronicle of economical and social movements, A. 
' Béchau notes the fact that in the matter of exports 
France is the one country that does not show increase. 
France, though progressive and active industrially, 
at the present time is in a state of unrest, due princi- 
pally to the menace of the progressive tax. It has the 
tendency to produce on all sides lying and hypocrisy, 
particularly in the matters of income and capital. The 
law has already been denounced by seventy-seven of the 
Chambers of Commerce of France. 

(25 June): Albert Touchard, writing on the relative 
strength of the United States and Japan, is of the opin- 
ion that the American navy is superior in units and not 
inferior in discipline and courage. The difficulties to be 
overcome by each would be about equal.——Were France 
to lose Christianity, there is certain to be a moral de- 
cline. This is the thesis Abbé Klein defends, and in sup- 
port of it notes particularly the alarming increase of 
drunkenness. Are we more just in our criticism of 
art than critics were in the eighteenth century? By 
comparing the letters written from Italy in 1739 and 
1740 by Charles de Brosses with those of Marie-Charles 
Dulac, Paul Hazard is loath to say. Critics of both per- 
iods have their faults. De Brosses misunderstood Giotto, 
But why should we blame him, when in the same breath 
we condemn those he loved, such as Carlo Dolci or 
Guido Reni? Nowadays artists and critics are more in- 
dividualistic and care less for rule. 











Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (June): M. E. Jordan, criti- 





cizing Bishop Donai’s history .of the Inquisition, demurs 
to the right reverend author’s frequent apologies for that 
tribunal. The Abbé Dimnet reproaches M. Baudin for 
caricaturing rather than characterizing Newman in a late 
work on the Eaglish cardinal. M. Baudin is a keen and 
ardent scholastic, and he endeavors to show that New- 
man was not a philosopher, that he was a sentimental 
romanticist, ‘‘ brother to Chateaubriand, Rousseau, and 
George Sand”; and that he distrusted logic because he 
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did not understand its nature and function. These as- 
sertions M. Dimnet rejects as based upon a total misap- 
prehension of Newman’s temperament, and of the prob- 
lems which he set himself to solve. M. Charles 
Calippe shows how Lamennais’ mind passed from belief 
in Catholicism to a sort of positivism. 





La Revue Apologétique (May): This review enters upon its ninth 


Revue 


year. Studies on vital present day questions, such as 
the Johannine Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, the Di- 
vinity of Christ, the Eucharist and Modern Criticism, 
the Supernatural, etc , are promised for the coming year. 
The ancient history of Christianity. in the Sorbonne 
is treated by H. Dutovquet, S.J. L. Méchineau con- 
tinues his history and analysis of the idea of an inspired 
book, occupying himself in this issue with the centuries 
extending from the Council of Trent to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. “The Dogma and Authentic 
Acts of the Martyrs” is completed in this number. 
Confirmation of Catholic dogma and practice is found in 
the recorded words of those who died for Christ in the 
early ages of the Church. 

Pratique d’Apologetique (1 June): A. Pacaud devotes 
several pages to the discussion of Ollé-Laprune’s concep- 
tion of moral certitude, and the application of this to 
religion. Moral certitude, according to the late philoso- 
pher, is of.a firmness that excludes all doubt, though 
the evidence is not really mathematical. The author 
concludes that it would be “ difficult to find any philo- 
sophical theory that harmonizes better with the Catho- 
lic doctrine of faith.” The symptoms and peculiar 
causes of the religious crisis in youth, form the theme 
of M. Gossard’s article. A. Hamon defends the san- 
ity of Blessed Margaret Mary.—While science, litera- 
ture, and the press would have us believe that the Church 
in France has had ‘its day, E. Terrasse gives reasons 
why this is not so. 

(15 June):-A. Durand continues the series on the Gos- 
pel account of the infancy of Christ, and discusses the 
historical value of various textss——Ch. Ponsard makes 
a few suggestions on college education. After a care- 
ful study of the: biblical account of Josue and the sun 
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H. Lesétre writes that it is expedient to interpret this 
account poetically. A. Hamon takes exception to 
those who claim that St. Theresa was hysterical. He 
bases his position on the saint’s pathological, intellec- 
tual, and moral state. “Religion,” writes E. Terrasse, 
“is the line that wnites man with God. If this-line is 
broken, man falls, the family is scattered, society crum- 
bles. .Religion is necessary for the happiness of the 
world.” 

Etudes (20 June): Alexandre Brou, in a lengthy exposition, 
apologizes for the work of the foreign missionaries. 
Adverse criticism of the results accomplished by them he 
pronounces unjust. The Idea, frankly considered as 
such, independent .of any theory of its evolution from 
sensuous impressions and images, M: Joseph Ferchat finds 
to be a strong proof of the spiritual soul. The psychol- 
ogy of the idea he treats at some length. Obedience 
in the Army is studied from the moral view-point by 
Maurice de la Taille. Apropos of a recent translation 
of the Jmitation of Christ, M. Joseph Brucker contributes 
a paper on the history of this excellent little book and 
its author.——The decision of the Biblical Commission on - 
the authorship and historicity of the Fourth Gospel is 
quoted in full. M: Adhémar d’Alés discusses the re- 
lation of Catholicism to society. 

La Civilta Cattolica (15 June): Le Roy’s conception of dogma 
is severely criticized. His endeavor to minimize the ia- 
tellectual side of dogma and to interpret it in a practi- 
cal sense, as though its meaning predominantly refers to 
conduct rather than to belief, and his further effort to 
maintain that dogmatic formulations cannot be fitted into 
an intellectual or philosophical scheme, are declared to 
contradict the official Catholic teaching as to what dogma 
means. The study of Pope Liberius is continued, aim- 
ing .to show that the Arians have falsified history re- 
specting this Pope and his famous lapse. Another 
article describes the legistation of the first Christian 
emperors. A criticism of Kant upholds the thesis 

j that this philosopher’s notion of autonomous reason con- 
flicts with the rights of God. 

Revue Thomiste (May-June): R. P. Edouard Hugon, O.P., in 
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the leading article, speaks of the relation of Faith to 
Revelation. The latter is properly understood only as 
a special, direct illumination from God. Faith in the 
true sense cannot exist without such a revelation. 
The Theory of Autonomous Conscience is made the ob- 
ject of exposition and refutatjon by Fr. H. A. Montague, 
O.P. Many ventures have been made as to the au- 
thorship of the “Te Deum.” R. P. Cagin has recently 
attributed its composition to Nicetas de Remesiana. His 
theory is discussed at some length and its merits weighed 
by Fr. A. Agaésse, O.S.B. 








L’ Action Sociale de la Femme: M. René Doumic has a con- 


ference on the teaching of French literature. He takes 
issue with the proposal made by M. Salomon. Reinach 
that, for purposes of study, the prose-writers of the 
eighteenth century be substituted for those of the seven- 


_teenth. The latter, he insists, have a greater educative 


value than the former, since they possess not only an 
art of expression that is superior, but. moral ideals that 
are wanting in their successors of the eighteenth century. 
He appeals to his hearers to combat the growing spirit 
of revolt against Bossuet and his contemporaries, in favor 
of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. The editors out- 
line their plan for the dissemination of good French 
books, to offset the influence of the atheistic propaganda. 
—Two important conferences are reported; one by M. 
Ed. Aynard on the social vé/e of women; the other by 
Mile. Ponson on the Normal School. 








The Expository Times (June): Dr. Hastings announces a new 


one-volume Dictionary of the Bible. It is not an abridg- 
ment of the larger work, but an entirely new one—all 
the articles written afresh by. specialists. Dr. Mathe- 
son’s Representative Women of the Bible is briefly noticed 
—a work in which the author’s “imagination soars al- 
most out of sight.” Apropos of Dr. Turche’s article 
on. “Christianity and the Comparative Study of Reli- 
gions,” in the Mew York Review, which is favorably no- 
ticed, it is said that there are students of comparative 
religion opposed to Christianity, not because they have 
studied religion comparatively, but. because they began 
the study with the purpose of pulling down Christianity. 
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They emphasize points of similarity between Christianity 
and other religions, and at the same time ignore or hide 
differences. Dr. Edwin Abbott’s new work, which he 
calls Apologia, is adversely criticized. It is said that he 
has failed to accomplish his purpose, which was to ex- 
plain how it is that he rejects all miracles and yet be- 
lieves in the Divinity of Christ. To this is added a 
synopsis of Dr. Ryle’s refutation of the Neurotic theory 
of the Miracles of Healing which appeared in the last’ 
number of the Hibbert Journal. Hildebrand Hopfi, 
O.S.B., calls attention to Erasmus’ rendering of II. Cor. 
iv. 3. Fr. Vincent McNabb gives in outline St. Thomas’ 
proofs for the Resurrection of Christ. 











‘The Dublin Review (July): Wilfrid Ward, in “Two Views of 





Cardinal Newman,” discusses two late books: Zhe Mys- 
tery of Newman, by Bremond; and Newman, Pascal, 
Loisy, and the Catholic Church, by Williams. Mr. Ward 
finds the former entirely unsatisfactory, incomplete, and 
almost grotesque. ‘‘M. Bremond has taken as a model 
for his'work a smaller man cut out of the real Newman 
—and a good deal altered and damaged in the cutting ” 
The criticism of Bremond’s work is extensive and de- 
tailed. On the other hand, Mr. Ward thinks that Mr. 
Williams’ book is, in spite of its defects, of very high 
value. He hopes to have the occasion later to discuss 
the value of some of its contentions. ‘‘We cannot, in 
view of the present weakening of all belief in the super- 
natural, afford to lose such works, either because they 
do not conform to what is largely an etiquette of theo- 
logical phraseology, or even because in the stress of real 
and helpful thought incidental statements are made which 
are open to just criticism and need revision.” ‘* Roma 
Sacra,” by Dr. William Barry, is occasioned by Benja- 
min Kidd’s Principles of Western Civilization. It is a 
study in world-civilization. ‘‘ We owe our civilization 
to the Pope. Can it survive without him?” ea 
Connolly, S.J., writes critically on Brunetiére. For Bru- 
netigre all French literature may be reduced to three 
great epochs, which are marked respectively with the 
characters of subjectivism, objectivism, and idealism. Ro- 
mantic literature is subjective; Naturalism is objective ; 
VOL, LXXX V.—45 
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Idealism preserves a happy balance between the two. 
A grasp of these principles of Brunetiére will give the 
key to his whole critical armory. Fr. Benson, writing 
on ‘‘A Modern Theory of Personality,” says that the 
scene of the present struggle between theology and secu- 
lar science is in the field of psychology. The writer 
states that, as an amateur, he attempts to indicate the 
outlines of the dangers and the possibilities of ‘the the- 
ory; the theory under discussion is the one worked out 
by such writers as Hudson, Starbuck, and Myers. This 
hypothetical theory, to the mind of Fr. Benson, tends 
to establish a presumption, on the scientific side alone, 
for a belief in the survival of human personality after 
death. “The Feast of the Dead,” by Fr. Thurston, 
is a criticism of Dr. Frazer’s article on ‘‘ The Feast of 
All Souls,’”’ wherein Dr. Frazer maintained that the feast 
was nothing more or less than an ancient Celtic festival 
which the Church, unable to suppress, was at length 
induced to assimilate. Fr. Thurston shows that Frazer’s 
contention is without reasonable evidence. Count de 
Mun has a most important article in French on “The 
Religious Question in France.” 











The Reverend Ethelred Luke Taunton, well known to the 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, to whose pages he was a fre- 
quent contributor, died May 9. Father Taunton was the first of 
his family to take Orders since the Reformation, and was born 
October 17, 1857. He joined the Oblates of St. Charles, with 
whom he was ordained a priest in 1883. In 1888 he left that 
Community, after meeting with a serious accident, which was 
the cause of his subsequent persistent ill-health. For many 
years, however, he was a diligent literary worker, a frequent 
contributor to many magazines, and the author of several his- 
torical works, including: Zhe Black Monks of St. Benedict ; The 
Jesuits in England; The Little Office of Our Lady; and The 
Law of the Church. Father Taunton was also a musical critic 
of nate. .R, 1. P. 











Current Events. 


: The events which. have recently 
France. taken place in four departments in 
the South of France are both in- 
teresting and instructive. The French people have long ago 
passed from under the domination. of monarchs, and, after long 
struggles, have attained to that most complete degree of self- 
government which is represented by a Republic. Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity are universally recognized as the ideals 
_of national organization, and yet peace has not been at- 
tained. The discontent of the wine growers first manifested 
itself in enormous assemblies. At a single place—Montpel- 
lier—there was held the largest mass meeting that has ever 
taken place in France, more than 500,000 people having assem- 
bled from the regions in its neighborhood. Every effort was 
made by the organizers of the movement—for it was deliber- 
ately planned—to keep it peaceful and within the bounds of 
legality. But this proved impossible. At Nimes, Perpignan, 
Toulon, Montpellier there were riots. At Perpignan was seen 
the old-fashioned token of revolution—the erection of barri- 
cades. These, however, were soon pulled down. 

It was found necessary, after much hesitation on the part 
of the government, to call out the troops. Then an event took 
place which, disguise it as they may, has sent a thrill of anxie- 
ty through every Frenchman’s‘heart. At Narbonne, at Mont- 
pellier, at Perpignan the soldiers showed not only sympathy 
with the agitators, but clear marks of insubordination. The 
garrison at Narbonne told their officers that they would not 
march against the crowd, even if they were ordered to do so, 
The men forming the regiment of Infantry at Montpellier be- 
gan to hiss when told to be in readiness for action; a large 
number of the soldiers jumped over the wall and there was a 
regular mutiny. The men ot the Second Engineers openly de- 
clared that they had decided not to march, and would hold up 
their arms, butt-end uppermost, if brought face-to-face with 
the wine growers. It was at Agde that the most serious of 
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these occutrences took place. There 300 men of the 17th 
‘Regiment of the Line left their barracks and, having prevailed 
upon an even larger number stationed in another barracks to 
make common cause with them, pillaged the powder magazine 
and set out to punish the soldiers who, by obeying orders, had 
been faithful to their duty. ‘ 

These events have caused the gravest anxiety, and with 
reason. An attempt has been made to explain the insubordi- 
nation of the soldiers by what is called the system of vrecrute- 
ment régional, a system which, for various reasons of military 
and economic convenience, leaves the conscribed soldiers in 
the vicinity of their own homes, among their own relations 
and friends. To call upon soldiers to act against them would 
naturally be more than even a soldier could do. There seems 
reason to think, however, that this is only, at the best, a part 
of the truth. There has been for a long time an actively pro- 
moted propaganda of anti-militarism, of which M. Hervé is the 
leading representative. The promoters of this propaganda teach 
that all military service is pernicious, that the army is the last 
means left to capitalists of oppressing the poor, that it is better 
for soldiers to shoot their officers than the enemy. Tracts and 
leaflets innumerable have been circulated inculcating these teach- 
ings, and there are those who think that the recent occurrences 
manifest the fact that these teachings have hot been without 
result upon the minds of the soldiers. A former Inspector- 
General of the Army, General Langlois has declared in the 
Senate that the morale of the troops is affected. The cure of 
the evil is, however, he thinks, still easy; the sacred fire of 
devotion to duty still lurks beneath the thick layer of cold 
cinders which has accumulated within the last few years. The 
mutinous troops have been transmitted to Africa. The gov- 
ernment has been able and willing to vindicate the law, and 
to punish its infraction. The whole matter gives, however, 
reason, as the French say, furiously to think. It is important 
to notice that the movement is in no sense political. 

“It was not, however, in the ranks of soldiers alone that in- 
subordination was found. Civil officials, who in France are al- 
most as subservient as soldiers, and are, in fact, very much in 
the same position, threw in their lot with the movement. More 
than 200 mayors, with their respective councils, formally re- 
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signed their offices and gave in their adhesion to the non- 
payment of taxes, a course openly adopted by the agitators as 
the means of securing their aims. Flags were hauled down 
from the town-halls, and in their stead black banners were 
hoisted. In one case the doorway of the town-hall was bricked 
up to indicate the opinion which they had formed of the useless- 
ness of the government. It is clear when the French people 
are really moved they are ready enough and able enough to 
find ways of showing it. 

The government seems, on the whole, to have acted in a 
suitable manner. Without having been too eager to take re- 
pressive measures, when it became clear that such measures 
were necessary, it did not hesitate to act energetically. A bill 
was introduced into the Chambers to prevent the abuses 
of which the wine growers complained—the watering of wine 
and an excessive admixture of sugar. After a somewhat long 
discussion, rendered necessary by the fact that what was good 
for the people of the South was not favorable to the interests 
of the people of the North, the bill was passed in a modified 
form. The government refused to accept the resignations of 
the mayors, and made an appeal to their patriotism which, 
after the arrest of one of the more prominent of those officials, 
seems to have been effectual. 

The Committee of Argeliers, at the head of which was M. 
Marcellin Albert, the government treated with well-deserved 
severity. This Committee had arrogated to itself the right to 
govern the four departments as if it were a legitimate authority, 
and had for a brief space become omnipotent. To M. Clemen- 
ceau’s circular to the mayors M. Albert had replied: ‘‘We 
have no orders to receive from the Prime Minister.” The order 
to arrest the Committee was given. Four out of the seven, 
however, succeeded in evading the. officers, among them M. Al- 
bert. He took the somewhat histrionic course of going to Paris 
to interview the Premier. This was the climax of his career; M. 
Clemenceau advised him to surrender, paying his railway fare 
back to the Midi. The Southerners did not appreciate so pro- 
saic a return and M. Albert, having found that his power was 
waning, gave himself up to the police. The outcome has yet 
to be seen. 2 

If the movement has come to an end, it is due rather to . 
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the use of force than to any willing acceptance of the duty of 
obeying the law. In fact, this duty seems to be recognized in 
very few places and by very few people. In England the spec- 
tacle has been seen for some years past of reverend ministers 
and grave deacons, and even of justices of the peace and 
magistrates, refusing to pay rates legally assessed. This resist- 
ance has been rewarded by an attempt to change the law on 
the part of the government. And now there are some Angli- 
cans and even Catholics who, having seen this success, are 
themselves threatening to take the course which was condemned 
before as hostile to all good government. 

With the best will in the world to obey the jaw, as aHered 
in their favor, a problem of sufficient magnitude remains to be 
solved. The fact is undoubted that some two millions of 
people are on the borders of starvation; the cause of that fact 
is not a failure of the harvest, but too good a harvest; more 
wine has been produced than can be sold. There are, how- 
ever, those who say that the over-production is artificial and 
dishonest, that adulteration to an alarming extent has been 
practised, and this not by other wicked people, but. by the 
wine growers themselves. If this is the case, the remedy will 
easily be found by a return to the ways of truth and justice, 
and regret for the sufferings of so large a number. will be 
changed into satisfaction that as they have sown so have they 
reaped. In fact, moral delinquencies seem to be‘the root and 
source of many of the events which are causing anxiety to the 
country. 

It is believed by many that the so frequent accidents which 
have occurred in the French Navy are due to the recent wide- 
spread adoption of sabotage. When men holding high places 
have not hesitated to advocate it, it is not to be wondered at that 
workmen should adopt the. practice. Sabotage means the wil- 
ful spoiling of anything a man is charged to do. A man em- 
ployed to make a nut who deliberately so makes it that it will 
not hold is practising sabotage. That a man who had a bad 
master or who was not sufficiently paid should so act was pub- 
licly declared right by one of the members of the French As- 
sembly. People who accept such teaching can hardly be ex- 
pected to appreciate the teaching of the Church. 

The ministry of M. Clemenceau still remains in office, al- 
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though with a reduced majority. The’ necessity of supporting 
it in energetic action against the illegal proceedings of the wine 
growers obtained for it a larger measure of support in the 
Chamber than it would otherwise have received. Continental 
Cabinets have, as a rule, very precarious lives, and it is difficult 
to account for their fall. The waning influence of the present 
French Cabinet is, however, said to be attributable to the In- 
come Tax Bill, which has been introduced by the Minister of 
Finance, M, Caillaux. Some of its provisions are of so inquisi- 
torial a character that the mere proposal to introduce them ex- 
cites the greatest opposition. 

The visit to Germany of M. Etienne, the distinguished pro. 
moter of the French colonial attempts, and a recent War Minis- 
ter, and his reception by the Kaiser and his Chancellor, have 
revived rumors that Germany is still actively pursuing the plan 
of bringing about an entente between the two countries. The 
so-called mission of M. Etienne has, consequently, been much 
discussed. The government, however, declares that it is no 
way responsible for M. Etienne’s visit. The entente with Eng- 
land remains in full force and vigor. An Exhibition is being 
held in London with the hope of strengthening the bonds by 
the extension and development of trade to be promoted by the 
Exhibition. 

The conclusion of the agreement with Japan has given great 
satisfaction; for it removes the anxiety which undoubtedly ex- 
isted in the minds of many Frenchmen as to the possibility of 
Japan seizing an opportunity to revenge herself for the undue 
complaisance shown by France towards Russia in the recent 
war. 

Although the French have a poor opinion of kings, the lat- 
ter, on the contrary, seem to have a high opinion of the French, 
or at all events of their head and representative, the President. 
M. Falliéres has, within the space of some four weeks, been made 
the recipient of the Grand Cross of the order of St. Andrew, 
given by Tsar; of the Maha-Chaki Order, given by the King 
of Siam; and of the Order of the Chrysanthemum, given by the 
Emperor of Japan. 
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In Germany as well as in France 
Germany. moral delinquencies of a special 
character are the cause of most of 
the disturbances which have to be chronicled. The common 
parasites of all personal governments, back-stairs intriguers; 
worse than the pests of popular institutions—demagogues—are, 
of course, always at work; but it is startling to learn that in these 
our days, and in the home of -criticism, learning, and science, 
these causes of trouble to honest workers for the good of the 
state have also been guilty of practises not fit to be mentioned. 
This at least is the charge publicly brought against the ca- 
martlla, of which Count Philip Eulenberg was the head—a ca- 
marilla which has for long had great influence over the Emper- | 
or, and which has led him to take several important decisions, 
particularly that of dissolving the Reichstag last December. The 
Count, however, is bringing an action in the Courts of Law to 
vindicate himself from the accusations which have been brought 
against him, and it is to be hoped, for si honor of Germany, 
that he will be successful. 

The Emperor, of course, knew nothing of the alleged guilty 
proceedings, and as soon as he learned of them inflicted due 
punishment upon the wrong-doers. In fact, except in the mat- 
ter of duelling, right morals find in the Emperor a vigilant de- 
fender and enforcer. He has caused what is described as a 
wholesale expulsion of officers from the military riding school 
at Hanover on account of their addiction to gambling, and to 
those who were left he used very strong language in condemna- 
tion of the practice. In future officers who habitually indulge 
in high play will be dismissed from the service. 

The scandals which have arisen on account of the violation 
of the moral law by some two or three of the Colonial gov- 
‘ernors seem to show that these functionaries think that they 
can be a law unto themselves. The unsavory proceedings of 
Dr. Peters, which were brought before the world some years 
ago, and which caused his dismissal from the ‘service, have 
again excited attention on- account of a libel action which he 
has brought against a paper at Munich. We are not concerned 
with him, or with the action itself; but it served to bring out 
before the world the notions which some men prominent in 
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the political world entértain on the subject of public morality. 
At the libel action evidence was given by General von Liebert, 
ex-Governor of German East Africa, member of the Reichstag, 
the president of the Anti-Socialist League, to whom was ad+ 
dressed Prince Biilow’s manifesto during the last election. This 
high authority sought to justify Dr. Peters’ proceedings, by de- 
claring that it was impossible to get on in Africa without cru- 
elty, and that human life had an entirely different value there 
from what it had in Europe. He condemned the Courts which 
had condemned Dr. Peters. It is only fair to say that the 
General’s utterances have themselves met with widespread con- 
demnation. 

A somewhat important change has been made in the Ger- 
man Imperial Ministry, while in the Prussian Ministry two 
changes have taken place, Count Posadowsky, the Imperial 
Secretary of State for the last ten years, has retired from office, 
and by so doing has strengthened, it is thought, the position 
of the Chancellor, Prince Biilow. Although not hostile, yet 
they were not by any means friendly. General regret is felt 
at the resignation of the Count; for to him is attributed in a 
large measure the progress which has been made in the social 
legislation which is so distinguishing a mark of recent German 
legislation. Although an aristocrat himself, and a member of 
the landed class, his attitude towards the great social problems 
- of the day became sympathetic, and he was the advocate of 
far-reaching reforms. He was the chief author of the measures 
for the protection of children, seamen, and shop assistants, 
which have been adopted, and of the system of insurance 
against old age, accidents, and illness. He had in charge the 
new programme of progressive social policy. On this account 
his retirement has caused something like consternation. More- 
over, he did not approve of the attack made upon the Catholic 
Centre by Prince Biilow. He is succeeded as Imperial Secretary 
by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who has hitherto been the 
Prussian Minister of the Interior and who, although a Conserv- 
ative, is said to have manifested some liberal instincts in his 
treatment of the relations between the Prussian police and the 
Prussian public. He has also proved himself a capable admin- 
istrator. 

A new Minister of Education has also been appointed in 
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Prussia. No change of policy seems to be involved in this sub- 
stituting Dr. Holle for Dr. von Studt, as the views of the for- 
mer are declared to be based on a strictly religious foundation. 
The appointment, therefore, does not realize the hopes of the 
Liberals and Radicals who, in Germany as elsewhere, are in 
favor of the secularization of education. The problem presented 
to Prince Biilow is somewhat difficult. In the Imperial Reich- 
stag he has to govern with the help of Liberals and Radicals 
in opposition to the Catholic Centre; while in the Prussian 
Diet he has to rely upon the support of the Catholic Centre 
against the Liberals and Radicals. His Liberal and Radical 
supporters in the Reichstag are by no means pleased with the 
recent appointments. 

In the hope of improving the relations of Germany and 
England a party of journalists of the latter country have been 
returning the visit paid last year to England by certain German 
journalists. They were received with the utmost courtesy, not 
only by the Kaiser but also by the King of Saxony and the 
Prince-Regent of Bavaria. 

Even more dignified visitors were the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Common Councilmen of the City of London, who 
went over to Berlin in full state. These were entertained by 
.the municipalities of Berlin and Charlottenberg; received by 
the Reichstag, and welcomed by the Emperor (although not in 
person on account of absence from Berlin), at his palace at Pots- 
dam. Those hospitalities although, of course, they cannot de- 
cide the question of peace or war yet contribute in no small 
degree to create an atmosphere favorable to the better decision. 
On his side, the Emperor sent to England representatives of 
himself at the unveiling of the statue of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge. These representatives were, of course, received with 
all honor and duly decorated. The exchange of civilities will 
culminate in the visit which, after so many years of absence, 
the Emperor is to pay to the King of England in the coming 
autumn. 


_ The first session of the Reichsrath, 

Austria-Hungary. the Lower House of which meets 

for the first time elected by uni- 

versal suffrage with the abolition of all distinctive privileges, 
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was opened by the Emperor in person. In his speech he made 
an almost pathetic appeal for union and harmony: ‘It is my 
most lively desire to leave, when the time shall come, as a 
precious inheritance to my peoples, the assured existence of 
their national possessions, and thereby to guarantee to all a 
national peace that may be a joint treasure to all lovers of the 
Fatherland. . . . To all who hold dear their popular char- 
acteristics, and the weal of the State, I address the plea that 
they will co-operate with entire devotion to the attainment of 
this goal.” 

The introduction of universal suffrage was due to his trust 
in the loyalty of his people.. This widening of the foundations 
of State would, he hoped, go hand in hand with a concen- 
tration and increase of the State’s political power. He reminded 
the members that the right to participate in decisions created 
co-responsibility for the fate of the body politic. A long list 
of proposed social and agrarian reforms was given, including a 
scheme of insurance for sickness and old age, which he looked 
upon as the crown of the social work which he had begun in his 
early youth by the liberation. of the peasant class. The speech . 
concluded with the following impressive words: ‘‘ Through the 
grace of Providence it has been vouchsafed to me to lead two 
generations of my peoples. I have seen the toils of my princely 
office rewarded by a love and loyalty tried in all the vicissi- 
tudes of destiny and by my peoples’ progress in well-being and 
civilization. To further this progress, and well and truly to 
administer the inheritance of the glorious history of our fathers, 
is the task to which I have dedicated my whole life. With 
this same goal before your eyes you will find the way to con- 
cord and internal peace, which to see assured I should esteem 
the highest favor of fate. May the reconciling spirit of love of 
the common Fatherland brood over your work, and may the 
blessing of the Almighty accompany you therein.” It is to 
be hoped that the spirit and aims of the monarch may be 
shared by every member of the new Assembly, and that the 
abolition of every privilege which is its. distinctive character- 
istic may have practical results. The President of the Chamber 
was chosen out of the ranks: of the Christian Sociatists who 
constitute the distinctively Catholic party. Nothing further 
has so far to be recorded of the proceedings of the Parliament, 
and so it may be presumed that all is going smoothly. 
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Quite otherwise is it with the Hungarian Assembly. Not 
long ago Europe was resounding with outcries about the wrongs 
which the Magyars had to suffer from the Liberal party, which 
was said to be Austria’s instrument for oppressing disinterested 
lovers of liberty and national rights. For years all parliamen- 
tary proceedings were paralyzed and institutions of self-govern- 
ment were in great danger of becoming discredited. Scenes 
were witnessed which would have brought a saloon into disre- 
pute. Within the past few weeks there has been a renewal of 
deliberate parliamentary obstruction and a repetition of disgrace- 
ful proceedings. But now it is the Magyars who are the op- 
pressors of the downtrodden and the foes of liberty. Although 
in a minority in the country, the Magyars have a large major- 
ity in Parliament over the various other races represented in the 
Hungarian House. And they wish to stand in something of the 
same relation towards those races as the Austrian Germans were 
accused of wishing to take up towards the Hungarians. Among 
these races are the Croats who, looking upon themselves as 
having been treated unjustly in the proposed exclusive use of the 
Hungarian language even on Croatian railways, have begun to 
practise what the quondam obstructors declare to be obstruction 
of an altogether outrageous character, Scenes have been wit- 
nessed which vie with those of which before the Magyars were 
the authors, and epithets which it would not be seemly for us 
to recount. 

The minor question which was the cause of the trouble last 
year led to the revival of fundamental political questions in- 
volving the relations betweens the two nationalities. The Ban 
has resigned and has been replaced by an official more op- 
posed to the Croatian aspirations than was his predeces- 
sors. The Compact of 1867 between Austria and Hungary 
placed the Croatians practically at the mercy of Hungary. In 
1868 an arrangement was made between Hungary and Croatia 
which has proved oppressive, especially in a financial sense, to 
the latter. Several members of the present Hungarian govern- 
ment promised, during the conflict with Austria, certain conces- 
sions. These promises, now that they are in power, they have 
- made no, effort to keep. On the contrary, the Hungarian Pre- 
mier, Dr. Wekerle, declared in the Chamber that the govern- 
ment would pursue a severe course in order to teach the Croa- 
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tians respect for the unity of the State and to keep them with- 
in their proper limits. A former Premier, Baron Banffy, goes 
farther and proposes to make the Ban of Croatia merely the 
representative of the Hungarian executive, thus depriving the 
Croats of the autonomy which they have hitherto possessed, 
and refusing to Croatia the position which they themselves 
have been claiming as to Austria. Croatian obstruction in the 
Chamber is to be overcome by the government’s enactment of 
an ordinance on their own .authority. The Magyars are, in 
fact, acting in a more arbitrary manner than ever they accused 
the Austrians of- doing. The Croatians are determined to offer 
strenuous resistance. They have refused to take any further 
part in parliamentary proceedings. 


Affairs in Russia are in much the 

Russia. same state as they were after the 

dissolution of the second Duma. 

A good deal might be written about prospects, expectations, 

hopes, and fears. But when everything depends, as it still 

does, upon the will of an autocrat, these affairs are of little 

more interest than are those in the .Dominion of, say, the 
Amir of Afghanistan. 











THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


HE most interesting incident of the National Editorial Association’s con- 
vention, at the Jamestown Exposition, was a speech by the venerable 
Crosby S. Noyes, editor of the Washington S/ar. His subject was ‘‘ Jour- 
nalism Since Jamestown,” and incidentally he drew a striking .contrast be- 
tween the conditions attending the pioneer colonist, like Captain John Smith, 
who had no newspaper press to aid him, and those attending the public man 
of to-day, like President Roosevelt, whose success and prestige have been due 
largely to exploitation of his words and deeds in the up-to-date journal. His 
speech was filled with happy simile, appreciative and satirical ccr ment, and 
vigorous defense of the profession in which he has been a conspicuous figure. 

Mr. Noyes said, in part: 

Captain John Smith’s achievements, in the way of planting and sustain- 
ing the English colony under the most formidable difficulties, were as worthy 
of glorification as the deeds of Theodore Roosevelt, but he lacked the aid of 
the newspaper press that has so greatly helped the latter in his upward ca- 
reer. : 
The newspapers have given Mr. Roosevelt their vigorous support in his 
reform policies; have exploited all his sayings and doings through the 
twenty-four hours of the day; glorified the man and his work and made his 
name a household,word in every home in the land. He has seemed some- 
what slow in acknowledging his indebtedness to the press, but perhaps he 
will think of it some day when he is not too busy. 

Captain John Smith had no such newspaper aid, and his great deeds 
have thereby gone unhonored and unsung. 

Following up this reference to the early absence of a public press, the 
speaker reviewed briefly the history and progress of the English and Ameri- 
can newspaper. A notable point showing modern advancement was cited in 
the fact that only seventy years ago, in 1837, not a single newspaper repre- 
sentative was present in the Senate at Washington to report a word of Web- 
ster’s famous reply to Calhoun on the currency question. 

Discussing the journals of to-day, Mr. Noyes made this caustic comment 
on certain of them: 

Take a copy of an up-to-date penny dreadful. You will find it packed 
with horrors. The front page and several inside pages are devoted to lurid 
depictions of the great scandal-murder case, the special thriller of the day, 
with pictures and biographies. 

At first glace the appearance of such a paper as representative of modern 
journalism has a discouraging look; but on a closer view, when it is seen that 
the newspapers of this degraded class can be counted almost upon the fingers 
of one hand, and that the clean, sane, reputable journals of the country num- 
ber twenty thousand or more, we can take a more cheerful view of the situa- 


tion. 
* = = 


The papers which Professor Frederick Starr contributed to the Chicago 
Tribune upon his return from the Congo Free State have now been collected in 
a small volume under the original title, 7Ze Truth About the Congo. Chicago: 
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Forbes & Co. It was under this title that the articles were first published. 
They have been the cause of malicious and untrue statements concerning the 
author, and have made him the subject of bitter attack. 

Professor Starr’s account of the country is not by any means in agree- 
ment with that of some other observers. It is, upon the whole, favorable to 
the Congo rulers. Readers who are looking for harrowing tales of the atroci- 
ties, about which so much has been written of late, will be disappointed. 

. That there have been atrocities he admits; that many are'still committed 
there—as elsewhere—he does not deny; that they will continue he thinks 
highly probable. But as to the frightful floggings, the chain gangs, the mu- 
tilations, and the various other horrors which have been dwelt upon, he makes 
light of them. Flogging is general inthe Free State. Of that he is con- 
vinced ; but in all my journey in the Congo, he adds ,while I frequently heard 
the word flogging, and constantly heard the word chicotte, I never heard the 
French term for either. The Belgians, he holds, are not responsible. He 
' saw plenty of flogging, however, and gives a lively description of the cere- 
mony as he saw it conducted. Chain gangs are to be seen at every post. 
But Professor Starr does not seem to be greatly impressed by these phenome- 
na. To grieve over the weight carried in the form of chain and ring is 
simply ridiculous; there are to-day thousands of women among these Congo 
tribes who, for the sake of decoration, carry about their neck a heavy ring of 
brass weighing twenty, twenty-five, or thirty pounds. It is no uncommon 
thing for both men and women to have a weight of thirty, forty, or fifty 
pounds of brass and iron rings and ornaments upon them. Moreover, he 
thinks it very doubtful that the natives are as susceptible to pain as we are. 

While Professor Starr is apt to discount the stories of atrocities, he is. 
likewise inclined to disagree with the usual idea of the African character. 
The frequent charges of dishonesty and ingratitude seem to him unjust. 
The African knows, as well as we.do, what constitutes truth, yet he lies, 
especially to white folk. He has as clear a knowledge of mine and thine as 
we, and yet he steals from his employer. The explanation is that he 
thinks we are constantly getting something from him; he knows that the 
white man is a stranger, and consequently to be respected; for through- 
out tribal life the stranger is a menace; he is being plundered because he is 
a being who plunders. That, according to Professor Starr, is how the 
matter appears to the African; and it is easy to apply this conception in ex- 
plaining other matters which have often astonished the white man. 

The Protestant missionaries generally seem to him too full of a com- 
plaining spirit. They are always grumbling and finding fault with the 
Government, whether the Government is responsible or not. If their atten- 
tion is called to some apparent purpose to reform abuses, they shake their 
heads and say it will come to nothing; it is a subterfuge. If, as time passes, 
the thing assumes the appearance of reality, they say there is some hidden 
and mysterious purpose back of it; the State would never do so well unless it 
were preparing some new iniquity. The attitude of complaint becomes 
habitual; the ability to see improvement seems completely lost. 

Professor Starr, as it will be seen, is, upon the whole, inclined to stand 
up for and to defend the Belgian Administration. M. C. M.° 
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